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PREFACE. 

rHE Intention of the Author of 
thefePapers wasy to iave left be^ 
hind him a Treatife on the SubjeSi of 
MinJy or Intelligence; but ill Health 
prevented him from putting hisDefign 
in Execution, His Friendsy therefore, 
could not but think it their Duty to com- 
muni cat e to the World the following 
Letters ywhich contain hisSentiments on 
this SubjeB ; tho the Marnier in which 
he himjelf would have introduced 
them to the Public J might have made 
them appear to better Advantage, 

*They were firfi written in Short-f 
handy andy being all tranfcribed from 
the origiml CharaSierSy have fince 
been correBed fy a Gentleman highly 
fjleeme4 by tjfie fieceafedy and well 

Jkilled 



PREFACE. 

I in all Paris of Polite Learn- 
ing, and Science, hut efpecially in that 
Chief Science •which relates to Mind: 
*rhey who are at allverfed in this kind 
ofj^ite^ature, will eafily recognize,- 
^njfr ti)i_i CharaBer, the'Authr of a 
Book called three Treatifes. And it 
would he ungrateful not to ftiake this 
public Acknmjlegement, that thefeLet- 
ters would not have beenfo correEl, as 
they mm are, •without the Friendjhip 
and Afftflance of this Gentleman. 

To the Letters is added a Sketch of 
Univerfal Arithmetic, comprehending 
the Differential Calculus, and the Doc- 
trine of Fluxions, 

If the Perufal of tbefe Papers may 
infome degree be ufeful towards dif- 
COfuering the* Philofophical Arithmetic 
(lofifor Ages), and reducing the Sci- 
ence of Mathematics to its primitive 
Purity and Simplicity, there needs no 
Apology for making them public. 
* Flat. Phil*. 
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LETTER 1 

OU are certainly in the 
right in continuing th& 
Exercife of your Thoughts, 
To have right Thoughts of 
and to communicate thofe 

Thoughts to others, is the Whole Part 

we have to adb on this Stage of th? 

World; and thefe Two Things are 

veiy clofely united. 
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To have right Thoughts of Things 
we muft ftudy ourfelves, and othet 
Men'y and the Knowlege of our- 
felves, and other Men, furniflies u 
not only with Matter for ourThoughts 
but with the Method of communka 
ting tnem : For we muft proceec 
from their prefent to that Senfe o 
Things to which we would brinj 
them. 'Tis this which makes th( 
Beauty of all Writing and Converfa 
tion ; and, if we can reprefent Trutl 
in a natural Way to ourfelves, we fhal 
of courfe fall into the true Methoi 
of reprefenting it to others. It feem 
probable, that Socrates, tho' he pub 
lifhed no Writing, muft, as he was ai 
eloquent Man, have writ much fo 
his own Ufe, and perhaps in the ver 
Manner of Flato\ Dialogues. 

To write out our Thoughts fome 
times, fuch as they are, even whej 
we are not fatisfied of their Trutl 
and Clearnefs, would, without Que 
ftion, be of great Ufe. We fhoul 
4 moi 
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moft certainly, by this means, better 
fee what they are. Mr. Locke, in his 
pofthumous Works, fomewhere lays 
great Strefs on this ; and this was the 
conftant Pradice of Monf. Boffuf 
When any thing came in his Way 
which he did not underftand, he 
immediately put his Pen to Paper, 
and would not leave off writing, till 
he had cleared up the Point. This 
was a very brave Refolution, under a 
proper Regulation, if he had the Skill 
to make a Diftindion between fuch 
Difficulties as required Days and 
Weeks to clear up, and fuch as re- 
quired Years : But this Skill, I doubt, 
he was not Mafter of; few, very few, 
are capable of making this Diftin- 
flion. 

In SubjeAs that we underftand well 
enough in the main, we are apt to 
be too careful and folicitous about 
writing well ; and this gives us no 
fmall Pain, efpecially when our Cafe 
is fuch, that our Talent in Writing 

6 1 comes 
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comes iliort of our Tafte : But thi 
Severity is certainly very abfurd. A- 
inong a Croud of Thoughts and Ex- 
prefHons, that prefent themfelves to a 
Man of any tolerable Genius, it is im- 
poflible, as they lie in the Mind, to 
make choice of fuch as are beft : The 
right Method, therefore, is, after ufing 
a certain Meafure of eafy Thought 
and Refledion, to throw immediate- 
ly on Paper the Refult of fuch 
Thought and Refledion ; and then, 
when this is done, to exercife our 
Judgment freely and cafily upon it : 
For, if we write out our Thoughts 
upon the fame Subje(ft but a few 
times, and as often corredl our Wri- 
ting according to our beft Judgment ; 
moft certainly what we wrote out the 
laft time would be much more cor- 
rect than any Compofition we could 
pretend to form in our Head, and 
write out but once. 

If we will not iufFer our Pen to 
move a Step without Thought and 

Re. 
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Rcfledion, our Writing muft of Nc- 
ceflity be ftiff and formal ; but, if 
we give our Genius more Liberty, 
and pradife much in the Manner I 
have been mentioning, our Compofi- 
tion will then become as eaf'j and 
free as Nature herfelfy and at the 
fame time be exaB and juji^ accord- 
ing to the Rules of Art. Good 
Writing is like Good-Breeding; 
the Motions of both are according to 
general Rulesy derived from particu" 
lar C^fervation. But they are not 
accompanied with Deliberation or 
ReJle6Hony as if we thought whether 
we were going to move right, or no ; 
that Matter has been before deter- 
mined. And when, by repeated Prac- 
tice, we have been accuftomed to 
move, on the^r^ Thought, accord- 
ing to fuch Determination, our Mo- 
tion is become natural and free, and 
will fcem fo very eafy to an injudi- 
cious Spectator, that, however inca- 
pable, he will think he can do the 

B 3 fame. 
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fame* 'Tis certainly a Barbarian No- 
tion, That following of Rules well can 
Cramp our Genius. 

The regular and artful Works of 
ingenious Men, we are apt to ima- 
gine, were compofed one Part after 
another from the Beginning, as they 
ftand in their Books ; as if they began 
juft as we begin, and wrote as we 
read, one Thing after another : And 
when we ourfelves compofe, we are 
apt to cut out our Work, and go to 
it in the fame formal Way ; but, as 
regular and methodical as Father 
Bojfui Piece of Epic Poetry may 
feem, there was not at firft a Thought 
of fuch Method and Regularity : It 
was all writ by Scraps, and afterwards 
{)ieced up together in the Form it 
now appears in, as the Writer of his 
X/ife exprelly tells us. 

But enough of this. 

I am very much inclined to think 
sny Expedations of finding Homer a 
Mafter of Eloqtience will be anfwered, 

when 
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when I have Leifure to look over his 
Speeches : But for yourfelf at prefent, 
I believe it would be much more ufe- 
ful to take thofe of Xenophon, and 
indeed to ftudy the perfonal Cha- 
radter of Xenophon himfelf In his 
jinabafis particularly, you find him 
a young Man, as you are yourfelf; 
but as to his own Hiftory, if you 
have not inquired into it, I will at 
another, time give you fome Account 
of what I have obferved of it. What 
I would by all means recommend to 
you at prefent, is, to compare the 
Chara<9:er of Xenophon ( as you can 
colled it from his Anabafis) with the 
Character of Cyrus, as you have it in 
hisCyropasdia, and with theCharadler of 
Agefilaus^ as you have it from ^lu- 
tarchy as well as from Xenophon. This 
Comparifon will, if I miftake not, 
help much to give an Idea of true 
Policy, or the Art of living among 
Mefiy as it was underftood and prac- 
jtifed by the Antients : This will be 

B 4 of 
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of more Ufe to you at prefent than 
Metaphyfical Speculations; and this 
I fay at the fame time that I could 
heartily wifti you had a little more 
of that Sort of Knowlege. I am fen- 
jfible that it would be of great Ufe to 
you, though I am perfuaded not as 
great as the former. This I can af- 
fure you ; in what I have been wri- 
ting, I have had a very great Regard, 
and I fometimes thought too great, 
to what Xenopbon relates of Socrates y 
with refpedt to Euthydemus *. 

Perhaps I may venture to fay, that 
Jiardly any Man has ever known ex- 
perimentally moire of thefe mS'lmt nor 
has had Occalion for more Patience ; 
and, from a Senfe of what I have 
felt, I have been wiUing to fave you 
fome of thofe Pains. All Men, that 
would be good for any thing, muft 
ncceffarily feel thefe hvward Pangs; 
and it is the great Art of Philofophy 
to raife and to manage them. 

* Xtn. Mm. I. 4. c. 2. 
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LETTER II. 

BEfore I come to the Numbers, or 
other Things, I was to write to 
you about, fome time after you were 
come to London^ I can hardly forbear 
expreffing my Surprize, How it is that 
the old Samian has taken his Turn 
again in the late Earl of Shaftjbury, 
'Tis a Myftery, I muft own, to me ; 
and perhaps I am too great a Stranger 
to the State of Learning, as it is, and 
has been, in our modern World, to 
be capable of accounting for it. How- 
ever, it feems to be Fa£t; and what- 
ever Reafons this Author might have 
for his Backwardnefs in owning it, I 
cannot think he was at the Bottom 
unwilling to have it fo underftood. 

Why does his principal Character 
make his firft Appearance with Fir- 

gil 
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gil in his Hands but for the fake of 
introducing afterwards, where his Cha- 
ra<9:er is coming on, The Active 
Mind, &'c. 

That remarkable Averfion, break- 
ing out in the Perfon of the Sceptic 
againft this Philofophy, juft as it had 
been fb handfomely addreffed to him 
upon theBottom of his own Principles^ 
may indeed be faid to be intended 
only as a Satire againft thofe who ri- 
dicule, or make light of it. But then 
it muft be allowed at the fame time, 
to difcover the Author's real Senti- 
ments more, effedually than any 
dire<^ Language could have done. 
And as for his chief Science, as he 
calls it (in the Language of Plato 
fjLiyirov ywaOwfta) i This, where he comes 
to recapitulate, he fcruples not to fa;y, 
is acquired by the Study of Mind ; to 
which he goes on to animate his 
Reader ; tho* by a fudden Tranfi- 
tion, he thinks fit to give a Check to 
the owti ambitious Purfuit. 

Now, 



Now, Mind, 'tis evident, is like- 
wife the grand SubjeA of Inquiry with 
Pythagoras.^ as 'tis, indeed, the Point 
to which, as to a Center, the Labours 
both of Ariflothy and Plato ^ in a great 
meafure tend. 

As for Xenophon^ he has, in Ap- 
pearance, no more to do with thiis 
fort of Learning than our Englijh 
Noblemen. As in Phyfics, he gcJes 
no further to find a Deity, than he 
may be followed by the moft ordinary 
Capacity ; fo, for a further and more 
fatisfaftory Idea, he would feem to 
be more beholden to the Religion of 
his Country, than to Metaphyfics. In 
fhort, he Fefems to have been as little 
flruck with the fine Things of the 
intelligible^ as of ^Qfenfible World. 
And yet, notwithftaiiding all this, 
when every Objed of Admiration in 
tjie Arts and Sciences, as well as in 
other Things, fhall be weighed in the 
Balance of Righteoulhefe j I know 
not whether he may not appear to 

have 
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have done Socrates as much real Ho- 
nour, as Plato himfelf, or even as 
M. Fontenelle^ in his higher Strain of 
Panegyric, may have done our won- 
derful Sir Ifaac Newton. In the Sym- 
pofium, as well as memorable Things^ 
Socrates has no contemptible Charac- 
ter; nor can I think, the Author 
had the leaft Apprehenfion he fhould 
make it lels, by dropping the follow- 
ing Words, * "A/)', ep)», <w "Ai'.r^gs, fiXM, 
rifMii 'mapopl®^ Act! fAoy®^ /j.eya?^a, )^ TtS fjch 

fJf'OPfri N6WTaTa> >^ fxifyi^n Tccvla, tiri^ov- 
T^, 4"/^;? ^* 'Av^putsra ivHfuvot "Epwl^, 

ftr\ djxvyifjLovwoji- But I am not Critic 
enough to judge, whether the Text, 
where it fpeaks of the Soul of this 
great Genius, as being equal to that 
of Man, may not want to be cor- 
redled. *Tis a Language, I doubt, 
which would not found well in Sir 
Jfaac Newton s Ears : For tho* Sir 
Ifaac % Charader of God, as entirely 
like himfelf y may feem to agree with 

• Xen. Symp, thc 
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the fjiova^S'k of Socrates, in the Sym- 
pofium of PiatOy and in adding the 
Words, all Kye^ all Ear, all Intelli- 
gence, he may feem, like the fame 
Socrates, in his more grave and plain 
Difcourfe with Ariftodemus, to join 
Senfe and Intelligence every-where in 
his amazing Senforium ; yet as he 
adds further, But This is in a Way 
not at all like Man, in a Way utterly 
unknown to us, he fhould feem to 
have a more holy Idea of the Deity, 
than can be pretended to be fug- 
gefled any-where by Socrates, or any 
of the greatefl Antients *. And here, 
by the way, I fhould think one need 
go no further to defend Sir Ifaac 
againfl the invidious Charge of make- 
ing no more of the Supreme Being, 
than the Anima mundi of the An- 
tients, or even of taking his Idea from 
it : For as in the 'Pythagorean Com- 
pofition of the Soul, only the prime 

ii Utit ir/ SftriAfv; i^^y Ovf*ru mii r»f. fiaf- Pit' 
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Ingredient ( like Prometheus's ftolen 
Fire) is immediately from Heaven ; 
(o the mixed Materials oiMans, and 
the Soul of the World, are the fame, 
and wrought into the fame harmo- 
nical Proportions. 

Whatever Clouds may have rifen 
in fome Mens Minds on the Sight 
of thefe Numbers, I fhould thmk 
there was hardly any thing myfte- 
rious at the Bottom, unlefs it was 
in the Subject itfelf. In my Opi- 
nion, there was nothing further 
originally defign'd, than a Piece of 
Painting, for the Entertainment of 
Virtuofo's, this being in the Account 
of the Antients the pecuHar Science 
of Gentlemen. aJta (xjovd e?JijQi^a. ray 
ivir^fjiup, fays Arijlotle^ in the Begin- 
ning of his Metaphyfics ; and his old 
Tutor {peaks in the fame maimer, in 
the latter End of the Sophifia^ "H ^ipU 

A<o$ ^Aa6of;t^j ei$ trot rSiv ih^^f^v efAtrf' 
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If, indeed, it be true, that Philo- 
sophy, as fhe is in herlelf, is in reality 
a Myflery to the World j; it would 
then be allowed to be no more than 
juft, to give her fomething of this 
Appearance. And not only Pytha- 
goras^ but all the great Antients, may 
be found to have done her this Ju- 
ftice, varying only her Drels and 
Behaviour, one after another, as from 
her Infant State fhe grew to full Age 
and Maturity. 

As for the literal Numbers of the 
Soul, they are plainly no other than 
what were gathered by Pythagoras 
himfelf, from his Experiments on 
Sounds : i and 2 founded an 8 th : 
The Harmonica!, and Arithmetical 
Means between them, * and i., found- 
ed the one a 4th, the other a 5 th. 
And, the Proportion of thefe, was |, 
by which they meafured out the re- 
maining Intervals between i and *, 
and between » and 2. But neither of 
thefe Intervals holding out to even 

Mea« 
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Meafure, there was Oj left in each, 
which they call A«/*fta. 

Plato's Numbers are generated 
from thefe original Proportions of 
Pythagoras, i, I, I, 2 ; by meafur- 
ing out the I'mhe/la, thus ; 

- 9 9y9 4 3 3 y S. 3 V 1 \f 9 « nr>A 

*» J* ? ■'^ T* T* T» T ^ 8» T '^ 6 ^ T» *, ana 
continuing this Work till you come. 
to 27. 

Thefe are the Numbers of Titmeus, 
384, 432, 486, 512, 576, 648, 
729, 768, 864, 972, 1024, 1152, 
1296, 1458, 1536, 1728, 1944, 
2048, 2187, 2304, 2592, 2916, 

3072, 3456, 3888, 4374, 4608, 
5184, 5832, 6144, 6561, 6912, 
7776, 8748, 9216, 10368. 

Though the latter Platonijis and 
Pythagoreans, or whoever they are, 
to whom we are obliged for any 
thing relating to thefe Myfteries, 
may not have enter'd thoroughly 
into the Genius of this Philofb- 
phy ; yet by the little I have feen 
of them, I ihould think they might 

be 
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be of good Ule towards clearing it 
up, with the Ailiftance oi Arifiotky 
and Flato^ to one who was idle 
enough to fet about it. — Something 
of the Nature of this antiquated man- 
ner we have hinted, I think, by 
PlatOy in the Be^ning of that fepa- 
rate Piece of his, concerning Good^ 
the Philebus. And however oddly 
he may at firil Sight feem to talk of 
Arithmetic^ in the latter End of that 
Dialogue, the Language, in a nearer, 
will not, perhaps, appear fo very im- 
proper. 

For my Part, I don*t fee how our 
Moderns, who make that, which is 
difcretey and hath its Parts feparated, 
to be Multitude-, and then make 
Multitude, in this general Notion c^ 
it, to be the Subjed of Arithmetic ; 
can juftly find Fault with it : And 
as for Ariflotle, he no-where, that \ 
know of, makes any Exceptions to it* 
But whatever Regard might be due 

C to 
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to his Exceptions, in this Cafe, I fhould 

thiiik; notwithftanding thofe he 
makes in the Beginning of his Ethics 
to the Idea of Good in Platan Re- 
public ; it was the main Defign of 
his own Works, to clear up this Idea, 
In this very Tr6atife itfelf, to me, I 
muft own, he appears not Only to di- 
re6t the Inquiry after it, but to pufh 
it on, as well as he can, without 
hurting his Readers Eyes by too firong 
a Light ^ or rufBing the calm and ec^ 
Temper of Philofophy by the Paflions 
of Admiration and Enthufafm. 

For what is the natural and juft 
Effeft of this Piece on the Mind c«f 
the intelligent Reader ? His End^ 'tis 
plain, in reading, as the Author's in 
writing, is Happiness. And whaK 
does he learn of this kind here i? Ja 
the latter End he finds, that the hap^ 
py Man is 2o(pos, and Happiness Xo^tai 
•and in the Middle, tn ^ XO^iA Wiko^ 

That 
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That this is no true Account of 
Happinefs, will, very likely, beobp 
jefibed, becaufe 'tis fiich as a Man 
may fpend his whole, or the beft Part 
of his Life, in labouring after, with- 
out attaining it, or being qualified for 
it. And that this was adually the 
Cafe o£ many, will be urged from the 
Teftimony of P/ato himfelf "a/, « 06- 

3^ ToAAoi Tctv trofm ^»t'^p%s Tptv svpeiv kxIs- 

yn^<ra». But to this it may be fuffi- 
cicnt to fay, that tho' this may not 
be the onJy^ it may be the chief Hap- 
pinejsy that human Nature, in its beft 
Situation, is capable of; and that 
Arifiotle thoiight fo. In his Treatifa 
on the Souly he fpeaks of nS« in the 
fame manner as it is underftood in 
the Tinueus'y and in his Metaphyftcs 
he fpeaks of it as God. But his Ana- 
fyticty if we will hearken to him, 
muft firft have a Place in our Minds, 
i3efore we proceed to that loft Specu^ 
laiion concerning Priiuciples : And^ 

C 1 per- 
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perhaps, when one compares him 
with PlatOy it may be a Queftiori 
( lince he takes the Honour of j^na" 
lytics to himfelf ), Whether it was 
not for want of fuch a complete Theo- 
ry of Science in generals, as this is 
fuppofed to be, that Plato^ ias the 
Foundation of his general Anal y-\ 

SIS, WHICH LEADS UP TO THAT WHICH 

IS First, prefcribes the Mathemati'' 
cal Sciencesy particularly in his Re» 
public. — If by the late Tranflation 
of this Piece, perufed and recom- 
mended by Mr. Fontenelhy one might 
be allowed to judge of the French 
Tafte ; one fhould be apt to con- 
clude, that with regard to thefe fu- 
perfine .Speculations, they remain'd 
on the fame Foot as they were in the 
laft Age. If you pleafe to perufe. 
only the concluding Part of the 6th 
Book, I fancy you may be inclined 
to think fo too. For my part, I muft 
own, from the little Acquaintance t 
have with thefe Gentlemen, my beft 

prench 
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French for Beauty is xhtir ye ne feat 
quoi \ and I doubt Truth and Sci- 
ence mud with them ftand pretty 
much on the fame Bottom in the 
Judgment of ^lato^ who afks *, 
How is it pojfible where that which is 
frji is unknown.^ and where that which 
is lafiy together with that which is in- 
termediate y is made up of what is un- 
known-, that fuch an JJfent of the 
Mindjbould be Science? — ^hat the 
Republic was defigned to go along 
with the TimauSy is evident, without 
looking forther than the Introduc- 
tion of the latter. And why does the 
Book of Laws end in that Perplexity 
but to make/ way for the Epinomisy 
and to introduce again the fame Ti- 
maus f The Sophijia, TheatetuSy 
and other Dialogues writ in this View, 
difcover themfelves what was their 
End, as well as a Multitude of par- 
ticular Paffages up and down the 

• Reip. L.yil M M 
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Writings <Ji Arifiotk and ^lato both, 
if you can think it worth your while 
to turn them a Uttle over, I am^ ^c. 




LETTER III 

According to the Antients, there 
were two Sorts of Arithme- 
tic ; one, peculiar to 'i^hilofophers j 
tiie other, which is vulgarly fo call'd, 
in which the Units or Monads were 
all equaly without any ^Difference : 
whereas in the other they were un- 
equal and different. *Tis the Prin- 
ciples of the former which I have 
now under Confideration ; the fame 
I fuppofe with Arifiotle% Syllogiflic 
Principles^ the Knowlege of wmch 

he 
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he calls N?$^ and which ^lato-covcir 
prehends under the Word l^opa. 

Take any two Things whatever : 
Let them be never fo different^ yet 
each ftill is. Being or Essence ne- 
ceflarily cleaves to each; nor can 
this Idea of Beings as common to 
both, be perceived without an ante- 
cedent Idea or Perception of Iden- 
tity : And as for the Idea o£ Di- 
versity, that, 'tis evident, is like wile 
neceflarily fuppofed ; fb that from 
the Notion of ^Jtwo is neceflarily im- 
ply'd thefe Three Ideas, Being or 
Essence, Identity, andDivERsiTY; 
and a fourth made up of thefe : For 
^ch of thefe Things called Two, 
IS, and is the same, and different 
from the other ; that is to fay. Be- 
ing, Identity, and Diversity, arc 
UNITED, and meet together in each; 
for otherwife they arc not at all, or 
are not Two. 

1 

4 Now, 
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Now, as this Tetractys gives me 

the Idea of Twoy fo, repeated, it 
gives me that of T6reey and, repeated 
again, that of Four, and fo on. For, 
if the Repetition flop any-where, or 
be limited, it always prefents us with 
a certain Number, that is to fay, Jo 
many. Whereas, if it be continued 
indefinitelyy it then prefents us with 
MANY ; not so MANY. So that, ac- 
cording to this, MANY rhay be defin'd 
to be an indefinite Repetition of the 
Ideas of Being, Identity ^ and Diver-^ 
fty, joined in One. 

This the Antients feem enigmati- 
cally to have hinted in their dark 
Sayings about the Four Monads i, 
2, 3, 4. As thefe, together, made 
Ten ; fo, repeated again, they made 
another, and again another, and foon. 
Thus were all Numbers and all Thin^ 
produced from this Source. 

Now on die Being of many feems 
to depend that of Knowlege. — 
For, ft" there be not many, then there 

iff 



fe not THE SAME IN MANY ; attd, if 

there be not the fame in many^ then 
there is nothing general or univer- 
sal 5 and then no Reafoning^ Syllo-^ 
giftft) OP Demonjirationy and fo no 
Knowlege. 

As, in the Account of the An- 
tients, there were Four Origiiial 
NoteSy from whence fprang all Har- 
mmyy fo they called thefe Notes, or 
the Numbers that meafured them, 
Tetractys. And as Compofaions in 
Mufic bore a Refemklance to Syftems 
of Knowlege in the Undcrftanding,'^ 
to find the Principles of Music, 
and toiind thofe of Knowlege, were 
Problems of a lihe Nature. 

The h upafio. of the old T^imcem I 
take to be our Being, EJfencey or 
ttV/a, as it is common both to the 
Itwariable Objeds of Underfiandingy 
and the Variable ones of Senfe ; and 
his JhJo S^vafjLUi I take to be our Zrepop 
and TauTof, as thefe are Hkewife coth- 
mm to the iame Things, and in the 

lame 
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fame Manner, 2ls Being or ovaU is ; and 
for our Fourth complex Idea, that, I 
iuppofe, is produced by his Second 
Mixture, which, by the way, we 
may obferve to be antecedent to the 
Being or Formation of the Soul. 

With regard to thtSyllogifiic Prin- 
cipksy Arifiotle lays down this, as the 
Principle of all Axioms whatever, on 
which the particular Sciences proceed, 

as evidently trueinthemfelves, without 
Proof; 'uiz. It is impoJIible to affirm 
und to deny one Thing of another at the 
fame time^ and in the fame refpeB. 

Now, as to deny one Thing of 
another, is to fay, it is different from 
that other; fo, on the contrary, to 
affirm one Thing of another, ' is to 
fay, it is lAi^fame with that other : 
And thus his Principle comes to this. 
— It is impoffible to fay, that one 
Thing is different from another, and 
that it is the fame with that other, at 
the fame time, and in the fame re- 
i^)ed. And the Reafon is, becaufe 

then 
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then the Same and Different would 
be the Same ; that is to fay, the 
Being of Identity and Diversity 
is the Reafon. 

There is no Subjed:, in my Opi- 
nion, more capable of enlarging the 
Underftanding, and exalting the 
Mind, than this, and what belongs 
to it. 

There is one Remark I have often 
made on Xenophon^ with regard to 
the SubjeA of Knowlegey by which 
Men differ from Brutes. — According 
to Socrates in Xenophon^ the dx.^tk 
is a Brutey in giving himfelf up to 
the Influence of prefenty that is to 
fay, particular Objeds: And to the 
contrary Charadler alone he allows 

i'tetKiyia^cu xcvrai yiv®^ j and the VCiy 
Definition of yen®-* is o Try^omv vTap^ew 

■trifvxii that is to fay, in plain Eng- 
lijby the fame in many. 

So that from hence a Brute 
may be defined to be a Creature 
'cobofe Motions are determined ^k par- 
ticular 
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TicuLAR O^eSis ; and a Man to be 

a Creature^ whofe Motions are deter ^ 
mined by general ObjeSis, For what 
Socrates would have inferred is this, 
that, fo far as we are determined by 
particular ObjeAs, fo far we are 
Brutes ; and fo far as we are deter- 
mined by general ObjeAs, fo far we 
are Men. Thus, for Example, the 
Perfians, who carried with them al- 
ways One General Idea of Right Be^ 
baviour at Table in generaly and were 
influenced by this general Objed, and 
not by the Particulars which accom- 
panied each Day*s Table, were, in 
Socrates' sPiccoxxTit^ Men. Tht Medes^ 
who were acquainted with no fuch ge- 
neral ObjeSiy but were carried away 
with the particular Circumftances 
that came in their Way every time 
they went to Meat, thefo, by the 
fame Account, were foi^ Brutes. . 



h^T' 
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LETTER IV. 

WHAT is it in general, to 
find out Truth ; and How 
do ii)e come by it P To find out Truth 
is, to find out general Ideas, And 
how are thefe got into the Mind ? 
By means of Senfe j Two Ways. 
The one eaiUy, and as it were of a 
fudden ; the other with more Diffir 
culty, and Expence of Time. My 
Senle prefents me with a Triangle. 
On this Occafion I have One in my 
Mind, and not only One, but many^ 
as many as I pleafe; and this no lon- 
ger by virtue of Senfe^ but by virtue 
of having a Mind. And all this 
Ideal Order of Being, in which I 
find Qne a^d th^ fame Form in the 

Many, 
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Many, is what we call a Triangle. 
This then is One General Jdea^ and 
One Truths when I know what it is 
in itfelf, and how it^difFers from aH 
other Forms ; that is to fay, when I 
perceive it a plane Figure, compre- 
hended within Three flxait Lines. 
When to this General Idea I join the 
Idea of the Quantity of its Angles 
as Two Right, then I have another 
General Idea of a more complex 
Kind, or another Truth; viz, the 
Idea of a 'Triangles having all its 
Angles equal to Two Right Angles, 
If this complex Idea does not come 
fo eaiily into the Mind as the former, 
the only Reafon is, the Difficulty c^ 
Attention to the intermediate Ideas 
of the Demonftration. But fuppofe 
the intermediate Ideas prefented to 
the Mind, and the Mind as eafily t^ 
attend to them, as to an Objeft of 
Senfe ; in this View tiie complex Idea, 
or new Truth, inftantly.and necefla- 

riiyrefults. 

But 
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But there arc another' Kind of Ge- 
neral Ideas or Truths, which, with 
the greateft Attention, are not capa- 
ble of being thus inftantly and eafily 
acquired ;but call for many Applicati- 
ons of Mind at different dmes. Such are 
all tiiofe General Ideas or Truths com- 
prehended under AriJiotle\ 'EfMra^U. 
For Example ; My Senfe prefents me 
with a particular Man, Callias or 
myfelf, or with Callias or myfelf, 
ilrinking Water; and hence, with- 
out any more Application of Mind 
to fenfible Objcds, I have as eafily 
the General Idea of a Man^ ox of a 
Man drinking Water ^ as I had be- 
fore of a Triangle. In like man- 
ner, from the Senfe or Perception of 
myfelf or Callias fweating, I have as 
eafily the General Idea of a Mans 
Sweating. But then, by no working 
of the Mind within itfelf can I dif- 
cover this general or complex Truth, 
that every Man drinking Water fweats 
upon it \ or, in other.. Words, find 
4 Sweating 
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Sweating joined with every Man 
drinking Water, as I found the 
Siuantity of 'two Right ^gks joined 
with the Angles of a Triangle. This 
requires Time, and many AppHca- 
tions of the Mind to particular Men 
(or, which is the fame, to one Man, 
at many particular Times, if that 
will do) drinking Water. Now when 
many times I have found Sweating 
joined with that other Idea, then I 
conclude, that Every Man drinking 
Water fweats upon it ; or thus dif- 
cover the general Idea of a Man 
drinking Water, and fweating upon 
it, or thefe feveral Ideas joined toge-^ 
ther. This laft Expreflion puts me 
in mind, by the way, to obferve that 
noble Diftindion of the Antients, sak 
to the different Objeds of Reafon. 
When Ideas Bit fo joined together, 
that the Being of their Union depends 
on the Being of the Ideas united, this 

18 TO «| avayxni, OT «irir»'oV. But when 

Ideas may exift fepcimtely without 

fuQk 
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fucb Union-, this is io^oLro* or ffS^exofie- 
vov «sAA«j tx'^v. A Man drinking Wa-» 
ter may be without Sweating join-- 
ed with it. But - a Triangle can- 
not be, without having Angles which 
are Two Right. Now this puts me 
in mind of another Thing, which 
I cannot help mentioning, to let 
you fee the Manner of Arijlotle, 

niS To CTi tV TOlVVy T0VT9 VVS OCCt^OVy 

is the qiixU of EmpedocleSf by which 
he means the Energy (I fuppofc) of 
the UNIVERSAL MI^D in particular 
Intelligent Beings^ as well as in the 
Senfible Univerfe, I have feparately 
in my Mind, before I underftand the 
above-mentioned Propofition oi Eu- 
clid, the vUfM^ or Idea of a Triangle, 
Ihavelikewifethat other vonfxttoi Two 
Right Angles. 'Tis this Energy 
(as I take it] he means, which unites 
tbe/e in my Mind, at the Inftant I 
under^nd that Propofition, This, 
I fiippofe, is all the Making. This 
complex Idea was never made. Its 
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BetTJg is prior to my Perception of it. 
Put, to return ; Take another Inftance 
of the above-mentioned : My Senie 
prefents me with a particular Man 
with Pain in his Head, and an high 
Pulfe. Hence, I have a general Idea 
of a Man with a Pain in his Head, 
and an high Pulfe, as before. But 
it requires Time to find out a Man 
with fuch Pain in his Head, and an 
high Pulfe, joined with a Fever. And 
when this is found, it likewife re»- 
quires Time to find thefe Ideas join*- 
ed ; a Man with Pain in his Head^ 
and an high Pulfe, and a Fever, 
•lofing his Fever by fweating. But^ 
-when this is done, then I fyllogizc 
in the following Manner : 
Every Man, who has a Fever, lofes 
his Fever by Sweating. 
Every Man, that drinks Water^ 

fweats. 
Every Man, that drinks Water, lofi 

his Fever. 

Every 
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Every Man with a Pain in his Head, 

and an high Pulfcj has a Fever. 
Callias has a Pain in his Head, and 

an high Pulfe. 

Callias has a Fever. 

Every Man drinking Water lofes his 

Fever. 
Callias drinks Water. 
Callias therefore will lofe his Fever. 
Callias is fick : Suppofe a Phyfi- 
cianisient for; then the Courfe of 
his Thoughts is this : Callias has a 
Pain in his Head, and an hi^ Pulfe, 
a Fever, Sweating, drinking Water. 
The End is, curing Callias ; but the 

i^eiTov h rn dva^iiasi is Water, WUich IS 

TPUTov ev TJi yfvia-ety OT in the Genera- 
tion of the Cure. Drinking Water,; 
Sweating, Abatement of the Fever, 
Ceflation of the high Pulfe, and Pain 
in the Head, Callias cured. 
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LETTER V. 



THE Speculation of the gi^eaT'' 
EST and N0BX.E5T Object in 
Nature, one would think, might in- 
nocently be indulged without mea-* 
lure : But it is not fo : The princir 
pal Thing is Discretion, which gives 
to every thing we do its proper Place, 
Time, and Meafure : And, when 
the Inclination runs high that other 
Way, it breeds what Mr. Apley cal' 
a Tyranny in the Mind, of as ill 
Confequence, perhaps, as any other 
inferior Appetite, 'J o be bid to ac- 
quire the deepeft and moft abftraS 
Knowlege of Things, and to con- 
template the GREATEST OP ALL Ob^ 
JECT», IN WHICH THE BeAUTY OP 

THS 
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^HE Universe is summed up ; and 
to be bid to do this, with an ealy and 
free Mind, with a fort of IndifFer- 
ence, without thofe Features of Ea-* 
gcmels and Difcontent^ which are fo 
vifible on the Faces of thofe who 
ftudy inferior Beauties; this may 
feem a hard Tafk, and impoflible. 

But however, unlefs we can fub- 
mit to it, we fhall make ourfelves 
mifefable while we are fecking Hap^ 
fimfs ; and, befides that, we hinder 
ourfelves from attaining that Know^ 
lege, which we fo earneftly purfue. 
— Tho' I have been feniible of this 
for fbme Years, yet at this prefent f 
feel the Effeds of it At length t 
am, or I am much miftaken, fallen 
into a right Tafte of Arifiotle^ who 
has thrown me into fuch a Flame for^ 
a good while together, that has al- 
jnoft burnt up my Difcretion. He 
now appears to be all that can be ex- 
pe6:ed from the greatest Genius, 
that lived in the poUtefi Age the 

D 3 World 
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World ever faw. He ftudied long 
under PlatOy and that too At a 
time when he was capable of 
learning the mod, and when the 
greateft Part of Scholars think they 
know enough already : And, had 
*Plato been in his Place, he certainly 
had written as he has done. For, 
what has Philofophy to do with the 
Riddles of Pythagoras^ or the poetic 
Drefs of Flato f Her natural Dre& 
is certainly that of plain^ fimple Rea» 
fifty whidi Arifiotle has given her ; 
who alone could be expefted to give 
it her ; his Predeceflbrs not having 
£he Advantages which he had ; nor 
living in an Age in which ilich a 
Drefs could appear fo handfome. 

They had enough to do to prac- 
tife and teach it, and write it in fuch 
a manner as they were beft ac-- 
quainted with, and was moil fuita* 
ble to the Genius of the Time they 
hved in ; confining themielves to 
i what was more immediately uieful, 

4 they 
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they had not Leifure to lay the Whole 
out in a regular Syfte m of Science ; 
ib much Speculation in them would 
have been inconfiftent with the In- 
terefl" of Virtue and Mankind, But 
in a Succeflbr, fuch as Arifiotle^ it 
ieems to me to be no more dian what 
was naturally to be expe(9:ed . 

But, after all, I am far from pre* 
tending to a finifhed Tafte of Arif- 
totU. It is chiefly with regard to his 
Method of leading hi$ Readers into 
the Notions oi Pythagoras and Plato^ 
that I fo much admire him. Notr 
withftanding what I have now or 
formerly feemingly faid againft theie 
Speculations ; I am very well fatij^ 
fied they ought gradually to be carried 
on together with the Bufinefs of Dif- 
cretion. And, as to this very Thing, 
ArifiotU^ in my Opinion, will prove 
a better Mafto* than any Author 1 
ever law. r 

D 4 LET- 
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LETTER VI. 



TH E Sorts of Things, are 
^Things that tiow are^ hava 
heen^i and jhall be, and Things thatt 
ftridly ARE *. The Are's, in thd 
former Senfe, are Things that lie 
•between the Have-been's and Shall* 
fet'^i The Have-beeris are Things 
that are paji ; the Shall-bes are 
-Things that are to come: The Things 

ft 

, ♦ There i« another Sort of Being which tt 
not difcovered in a direft View by Senfe, or the 
tJndcrffanding, but in the way of Analogy b)r 
the Underftanding. This is the Foundation of 
^natural Produftions. There is fomething which 
admits of feveral fenfible Forms ; and this is to 
Form, or whatever is or can be juftly laid of 
Any fenfible Thing exprefling its Nature, as a 
Piece of Marble is tp a Sfatue. 

that 
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that ARE, in the latter Senfe, afe 
Things that have not been, nor Ihall 
be, nor ftand in the midft of luch as 
were before theih, or fhall be after 
them. 

The Things that have been, and 
fhall be, have, relped:, as -we faid 
before, to Prefent, Paft, and Future. 
Thefe, likewife, th?it now are, have 
moreover Place ; that, for Inftance, 
which is here ; that which is to the 
Eaft ; that which is to the Weft. 

The Are's, ftridly fo called, haver 
been perceived, and fhall be pw^ 
ccived, tho' they have not been, nor 
Jball be. And tho' the Perceptions 
were in Time^ yet; they were not in 
^laciy meaning, by Place, Room 
for Body. Thefe Perceptions, and 
things, perceived^ may be, I fuppofe, 
where rfiere is no room for Body, or, 
if you pleafe, a Plenum of Body. 

The Queflion is, Whether thefe 
Are's, ftridly fb called, are Copies 
ef other. Things that are fianding in 

Nature 
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Nature without Mind^ or whether 
they are derived into the Mind from 
f articular Things without, or taken 
off from them by the Mind, being 
no more than what are called ahf- 
traSi Ideas, Things that are but Sha- 
dows, and have no real Subfiftenf e ? 
— Be it fo ; and let us go further. 
When«e comes this Syftem oifenfible 
Things ?— 'Tis made up of original 
Parts of Matter \ 'tis a Building, 
raifed out of thefe. By whom, or 
what ? By Mind, or Intelligence. — 
What is this Mind ? — *Tis I know 
not what; 'Tis nothing like the 
Human Mind ; we have no Notion 
of it, only this, It does not undcr- 
ftand Things by Images, and ahf- 
traSi Ideas, but by being every-where 
frefent to Things, Thus we are in a 
World where there is no Light, but 
rather T)arknefs vifibk. 

The Things that now ar^ have 
been, and {hall be, are all variable. 
In Demonftration they have no Place, 

much 
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much lets in that higher Speculation 
concerning God. God is, has not 
been, nor fhall be, tho* His Being 
be accompanied with Things that 
have been^ and Things ih^x Jhall be, 
thefe varying, He Himself inva- 
riable, AND FOR EVER THE SAME. 

Something is ; therefore fomething 
always has been; viz. there muft 
have been ever a Caufe preceding 
fomething. This feems to relate to 
fucceflive temporary Beings. That 
which ever has been^ and Jhall be^ is 
a Series of Things dependent upon 
one another. There muft diercfore 
be fome Being independent yV^on which 
this Series depends ; and this inde- 
pendent Being muft either ftand at 
the Head of the Series (which, if 
fuppofed to have no Head, is a 
Thing impoflible), or elle it muft be 
a Being which holds the Series togcr. 
ther thro' every Link, — This Specu- 
lation properly belongs to Phyiics \ 

an4 
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and therefore Ariftotle has placed it 

in his Phyfics. 

The Objeds of, Knowlege are nc- 
ceffary and immutable ; they cannot 
therefore be othermife than they are. 
As to Things that may be otherwife 
than they are^ we are at a lofs to ' 
know whether they are, or are not, 
when they are out of View. 

I am certain, that a Man who 
looks upon outward Things as indif- 
ferent, and places his Happiness 
wthin himfelf, is not difturbed about 
outward Things, as thofe are, who 
look upon tliem as good. Of this I 
am certain ; I am certain that this is, 
even when I have it not in View : But 
I am not certain, that a Man, who 
has taken Tar-water into his Sto- 
mach, is ealy, unlefs he tells me fo. 
The «/)t/t«V, which accompanies the 

Ta JcaSo'Ae, is COufonant with ^11 iv^i- 
;^go-6aw ciyO^Mi 'ix^iv ; as Mveta^au is the 

fame as aAAws e^eiv. 

The 
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The Compofition of the Soul, in 
the Timausy is Beikg variable and 

INVARIABLE JOINED TOGETHER. Be- 
JNG VARIABLE AND INVARIABLE, Iden-^ 
TITY ANdDiVERSITY likewise JOIN- 
ED TOGETHER, make the Ideas which 
are the Principles of Knowlege and 
Opinion. And therefore Piato, in 
his Republic, cuts this Syftem into 
Two Parts, the one Variable, the 
other Invariable ; the one for Sciencey 
the other for Opinion. 

The Objeds of Science muft be 
invariable and fixed : Upon this its 
Certainty depends. In proportion 
as any Objed is variable, is our Judg^ 
roent about it uncertain. 

Should we fuppofl?, that Rhubarb, 
every time it was ufed, altered its 
Properties, Phyfic could with noCer- 
tainty in any Cafe aifirm, that it was 
an A-ftringent ; fhould it vary many, 
times, there would be moreCertainty ; 
hw times, more ftill ; and no time, 
ipoft of all, 

. But, 
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But, after all, where do thefe 
Objeds of Science rcfide, when the^ 
are out of View f — They refide eve* 
ry-where in that Mind, which is pre^ 
fent every-where ; and are eveiv- 
where exhibited in the fame manner 
to all Rational Beings ; and arc ad- 
mitted for the greateft Evidence and 
Certainty by the Men of Science, 
who at the fame time appear but to 
dream., to thofe who have Eyes to 
look up to the real Evidence, and fee 
it as it is. 

This Enthufiafm feems to be a 
neceflary Paffion, in order to make 
Virtue complete. Nothing exalts 
the Mind more dhovt fenfible Things : 
Nothing fo proper to call off Admi- 
ration from Men and Things. 

" 'Tis not Things, but the Opi* 
" nions of them, that give Men 
" Difturbance." — This gave Socrates 
that eafy ferene Countenance, which 
was always obfcrved the fame in him, 
together with that peculiar Confi- 
dence 
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dence he had in himfelfj^ from his 
own luperior Senfe of Things, and 
that Strength of Mind which enabled 
him to preferve it ; both which muft 
arife» and be preferved, by repeated 
Experience, and daily confirmed Ha- 
bit By his own fuperior Senfe of 
Things, I mean his Knowlege of the 
Great Genius prefent every-where, 
his Knowlege of Knowlege and 
Art. — What poor blind Creatures 
muft Mankind appear to Him 1 They 
could not diftinguifli Fancy, or Ima- 
gination, from Reafon, and paid more 
Regard to Cuftom and Fafnion, than 
to Nature. He knew, in the moft 
perfedl Manner, that there was no- 
thing belonging to Reafon, but what 
took its Evidence from Experience, 
in the way of Art, or from felf- 
evidcnt Principles, in the way of 
Science. As he was likewifc ac- 
quainted with the Sentiments natu- 
ral to Men, he could hj this mean^ 
lay hold upon them by their own 

Prin- 
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Principles, Sentiments, Fancies, or 
Imaginations, and fo lead them into 
a vilible Abfurdity. In fhort, he 
knew when to inftrudt, and when to 
embarafs, and when to pull down 
Pride and Self-conceit. 

General Ideas feem to be very well 
compared to a Standard. For it is by 
thefe we meafure either oxhex general 
Ideas, or particular ones, and fo dis- 
cover Truth : And thus one Truth • 
is difcovered by another. 

But GENERAL IdEAS THEMSELVES 

are mteafured by that which is most 

&ENERAL, AND COMPREHENDS THEM 

ALL. *Ti6 on this their Being de» 
pends. As the Application of one 
general Idea produces a new Truth, 
fb does the AppHcation of Mind in 
GENERAL producc thofc general Ideas s 
And as all Truth depends on fuch as 
are known before, fo mujl all that 
are known before^ on that which pre- 
cedes all. So that that Truth, which 
is the Foundation of all new Truth, 

may 
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n\ay be called Truth its els. Its 
Being c€rt9in\y niuft^ be at leaft as 
rea/y as- thofe genetai and eternal 
Truths derived from it. Truth, then, 
Miiibi 6t Truth itfelf^ is the Stand- 
ard' cif all pdriktilar Truths^ That 
which applies general- Triith is Rea- 
son; and to apply this Standard^ or 
general Trutby is to fyllogi^e. " 
■• It- was wrong- to- fay, that Truth, 
ftri<9!fy :^aking,-Was produced : Then 
it was • riot befort. ' 'Tis only difco- 
vered to the Mind 5 which did hot 
perceive it before." If, when difco* 
vered, it was prodiiced, then, before 
the Difcovery, it was not, which is 
impoffible to conceive : For theii it 
is not Truth. Truth is thai, which 
^tis imfojfikle to be otherivije than it 
isy and has nothing to do with Tlime, 
For inftance , I now know, that ths. 
^ngle in a Semicircle is a Right onL 
If this be now produced, then hif ore 
it was not. But it is^^ impoflible, that 

E the 
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the Angle in the Semicircle (hould 
ever be otherwife than a Right one. 

All new Truth is difcovered by 
means of Ibme general Truth known 
hfore* By means of any Truth 
which is not general, no new Truth 
can be difcovered. For Example ; 
if I know only that one particular 
Triangle has Angles equal to Two 
Right, I cannot infer, that another 
has. Nor, if many have this Pro- 

Eerty, can I infer, that this which I 
ave under G>n£detation, is 0^^ of 
of that many. Nor, if I know, that 
an infinite Number of Triangles has 
this Property, can I know, that tbis^ 
which I have under Coniideration, 
has it too. But if I know, that evbrt 
Triangle has this Property, then I 
know, that this particular oney iince 
it muft be, of Neceffity, One of the 
Every, muft have it too. 

As die Truths of all Theorems and 
Proportions whatever are refolved in- 
tq this Maxim. UJs tmpojftble for the 

fame 



fame Thing to be^ and not to hi^ it fol- 
lows, tha^ if there be not in N^tyrc 
femetlung. whicb is properly tEtf 

fuch Thing as Truth. It iit this 

ETERJJAL, and IlJyARIABLB BeING, 

whiolk the foundation of s^ Truths 
whatever, and is called by the An* 
tieAts Nbfs. 

If thenefore any thing is true,; that 
is true,, that therb is an EtERHAL 
INVARIABLE Mi'VD* And if diere be 
that MiND) then thepe is Truthi So 
diat the Aiinratuae we have of G6i>*6 
Exiflence comes from God himfelf*^ 
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LETTER VII. 

IF Arifiotle argues agaiofl ^lato 
and the Pythagoreans^ he argues 
in the fame manner againft himfelf. 
If we compare only what he fays of 
the Definition of the Soul, in the 
3d Chap, of the 6th Book of his 
Topics, with what he fays of it, or 
Nw, in the laft Chap, of the 4th 

Book of hisPhyfics, Nw Tre'^uxgy d^iH/Jielri 

one cannot but conclude it to be his 
real Opinion, that the Soul is a Be- 
ing which is Number moving itfelf\ 
at leaft, that he thought this the heft 
Definition that Could be given. Turn 
to his Firft Book of the Soul, and 
there you fee him arguing againft it s 
And his Comparifon of the Soul or 

Mind 
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/W with ttmcy what is it, but a 
rt . of Comment on that Paflage^ 
lich Plato has fubjoined to hisComr 
fition of the Soul? Time, lays 
HjiotUy is the Number of Motions : 
le Soul, or Mind (he fays), is like-- 
(^ Number. ButNumber irf what? 

Things Jianding or permanent. -^^ 
ms you fee all that moves is the 
age of that yj\x^Q\\.Jiands.. -. There 
m EMrgy joined with ^c Jianding 
tmberst which actuates and main- 
'cs&^^mvuingoms. What 1 juft now 
rntioned, leems to be reprefented,' 
Plato's TtmceuSi by the fixed Stars, 
1 moving Planets ; and ibmewhat 
; it, is, I think, hinted in the old 
teeus. — But of any fuch cnigmati-. 

Meaning Arifiotle take:s.nO:No^ 
\ In what he fays againft the 

Timtsusy in his Firft Book of the. 
il, he apparently falls foUr with, 
1, ais if he defigned to give us not 
Image or Likemfsy but i!i\€ Thing 

E3 In 
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In. this Plato and Ariflotle arc wdil 
agreed. Plato^ in his Tenth Book 
o? Laws, fpeaks of this Way of Rc- 
prcfentatation by a Circle, and (ircu- 
iar MotiQn> as only an Image ; and 
has anBxprefHon {bmething like this: 
J?o think to have an Idea of God tbu 
JVay^ h ujing l^tidnight^ injiead of 
i^oon-dayy to difcem 'Things with tot 
Byes, And Timaus himfelf, juft af- 
ter he has done with the Divifion d 
the Soul, reminds us, that [tis Mm 
only fees Gody as the Eyes fee the vi 
Bhle and fenjtile World. 

Perhaps 'tis a miftaken Notion o: 
this Pafiage of 'TinKi^usy or others lik( 
it of the Antientfi, that has 'made t 
Moderns go about to prove immedi< 
at^ a Deity ^r his Idea. 

The Meaning of Timceus I take ti 
be this — to fpur us up to the Inquh^ 
what Mind isy and to hinty thatWi'' 
^ve have the Knowlege of this, we ha^ 

m tkfam time a Knowlege of t' 
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Deit*, wi/e& is the fame. But to 
return. 

Ariftotle tells us, Book ift, Chap. 
3. of the Soul, that Ttfnaus means 
by Soul that which is called Nw* that 
NSs is 2LCotttmued undivided Tbingy not 
as Magmtudey but as Number ; and 
that, if it be aXhing diffufed throng- 
out the Univerfe, it does not under- 
fland or perceive Things by its Tarts ; 
but, if we ipeak of Parts, by all its 
Parts at once^ it underftands all Things 
every-wUre» Something of this feems 
to me to be fu^efted. — Again, what 
is the xa$ A6>^ of Arijlotley tnit the 
7\syoi oilt iravlti of TimouSy whichmakc 
the oneldea oi beings fame^anddiffer^t 
joined together in Plato ^ Mixture* 

I believe I might obferve more of 
diis, and other Particulars,^ which he 
here feems to uige by way of Oppo- 
fition againft Timaus. But I mall 
only take notice of the laft Words of 
this Chapter, which I think are ex* 
tremely beautiful. — We are not, he 

£ 4 ' %% 
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Jays, /^ imaging th Soul or Mhfd 
joined to Body^ as if we were ito join 
Mafo?:ry with a Violin^ or other In- 
Jirument of Mufiq made hy another 
/Irpfi^ and majie thi Q7ie to 'he ani^ 
mated hy the othBr. ^ 

^r ... 

How then arc we to fuppofe Body 
ond Mindy or the; pariah/e-^Lnd in- 
n)driahle Parts of J^ature, ■ jpined ? — 
.Now I have rpentioned tliis, take a 
Tranflation of a J^afiage in the Clofe 
of the 8th Chap, of his 2d Book of 
Ph}H[ics.— ^Tis abjurdto imagine there 
(ire no .final Cauj^s^ hecaufg we do not 
fee the. efficient Caufe under D either a- 

tion. But neither 'does Art delibe- 

• . . . . , J ■>. . .*. 

rcue 3 for^ if Ship-^Carpentry were in 
the timber ^ it wpulddo jujlasNdn 
ture does : So that, if there is in\Art 
fmErtd pvopofedi , there is alfo in IVor 
. ture. . But this is moji apparent y when 
any one heals himfelf \ Jor to fuch a 
Man Nature is very . like* 

The Reafon why ' he fays Ait 4oes 
not deliberate with itfelf,^! take tp 

■; * . 4 be 
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be this. He is only i^wafAUy an Artift 
who deliberates or confults with him- 

felf. He is not fuch ev%Mx'^a, ^^^ 
is to fay, he is not a perfcd Artift. 
For to deliberate, or confulty implies 
Inquiry after Knowlege ; and that im- 
plies the JVant of it. 

The cohcluding Part of that Chap- 
ter, where he argues againft the De- 
Enjition of th^ Soiil '^as qonfifting^f 
Motion' aiid Number, naaybefura- 
eient to difcover him in that Ar^i* 
ment. Had Jie , thought the Nature 
of Naj ndt .explained' as well as could 
be, by that Definition, he would moft 
certainly have given his Realbns ia^ 
it;; and his having not done itj is a 
plain Indication of his Opinion. r^ , 
You can t explain, fays he, the Paf- 
fions and Operations, the Cogitations^ 
Senfes, Pleafures, and , ^ain^i of the. 
Soul, hy that DefmtioH.-'-rBvit this is 
no Argument why it may not be the 
.Definition of the int^l^ent Fart of 
•the Soul. 

LET- 
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LETTER VIII. 

AS to Arifiotle% Character as an 
Audior, you will think it 
Ihange when I tell you, that he u 
like Xenopbon, For, at the Bottom, 
'tis the fame Manner which they 
liave both taken. The one inftru^ 
by a Story y and what feems to be 
caiiially faid in telling ; the other by 
plain Rea/oning ; and, to prepare you 
to learn of them, they both alike 
make you fenfiUe of your own Ig^ 
mrancey and Want of Inilru^on, 
and at the fame time iiifpire a DefiM 
<^ Improvement. XempbmhsA Aoos, 
this by his Rc|>refentation of Virtue 
in the Charader of Socram^ and hf 

the 
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the Dialogue of Socrates and Eutby^ 
demus, Ariflotle has done the fame 
with regard to Knewlege. What he 
&ys of it in the Be^oing of his 
Metaphyfics, not to mention otho: 
Places, I dare fay, never fails to ani- 
mate his Readers to the Puriuit. And 
his Metaphyfics, inflead of informing 
the Reader in what he expedis to 
have immediatdy transfii&d into h|m, 
never fail to inform him of what is 
more valuable to him to know (iuiGC 
the other is impofllble), l^s own Weak" 
nefs. The Method of Inftru^on 
Arifiotle has taken, is, in reality, the 
Method of Nature. He leads us 
6:bm that which is fhumfiy and moft 
evident to m, to that which is hrlghtefty 
and fnofl evident in itfelf. — As he 
leads us through all the Scenes of 
Nature, before he brings us to the 
Souroe of ail\ io he gives us a plaia 
fummary View of Reafbn, before he 
brings us to the Principles of Rea- 
ibn. And this was the Uife he in- 

tended 
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tended to make of his Dodrine of 
Syllogifm ; tJiat, by this Method, he 
:,might bring us to the Principles of 
Knowlege, which he ttuly calls Jyl- 
logifiic Principles. That he began 
with that which is moft evident to 
.the common Reafon of Mankind, is 
plain from this, That all Mankind 
-have been convinced of the Truth of 
what he fays about Syllogifin_, though 
.none have hit upon ^^cfecret Charm _ 
•which runs through all, and fo pow- 
*rMy wrought upon -them, and 
whicii. indeed runs thro' all Things, - 
;iBut to let you fee, that Ariftotie 
has taken the right Method, I mu^ 
put you ih miiid of thofe Paffages 
tbaf relate, to ./«^«^/b». For, in 
flpprt, properly peaking, 'tis by In- 
duction we -get dl our Knowlege, of 
what, Kind foevef j and even what I 
lt$iW fay is only to beiunderftood by- 
lQdu<%ioh. , ' ; I fhall give you one op 
Twojiiftarices, and leaveyou to make 
thj^ lodu^nrby more. ' 
!> ;. . : How 
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How do I come to know, thft^ 
every Angh in a Semicircle is a Right 
one f When I firft inquire aboutit, 
I have only one Angle hady which 
I have h^re drawn (and 'anotha", if 
you pleafe, in. my Mind, correfpond- 
ent to it). By drawing ac^ the Ra- 
dius, I make the Ifofceles Triangles, 
and only conclude, tiiat this particU:: 
lar Angle, b a d h .a Right one. , I 
then draw another 
in my Mind, or on 
Paper, BAD; I 
find my Ifofceles 
Triangles I ftill ac- 
companying my 
Right Angle in the Semicircle, and 
I find this alio to be a Ri^t. An^ej 
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and from the Nature of the Circle, I 
find this will be the Conclufion about 
every other Angle in the Semicircle, 
and conclude, that every jingle in 
the Semicircle is a Right one. 

In Mathematics the Mind is very 
quick in making this Indu&ion ; but 
the Antients were quick enou^ to 
fpy her out. But, if the Induftion 
be made, and the to x<x66A« underftood 
M thefe Subjedis in a few Inftances, 
it requires more Time in other Sub* 
jefts which are of much greater Im- 
portance to us. But I fhall chufe to 
;ive you an* Inftance in one whicki; 
:emingly of the loweft Glafs. 

I am now, for Inftance, drinkine 
Tea to a certain Degree ^ I obfenre 
it: From looking back on what I 
have done formerly, I can recoiled^ 
5> 6, 7, 8 time^ when I drank it 
to the fame Degree y and every one 
ef- diefe times I find my Nerves, wentt 
ail^ed. Hence I conclude (or fertnl 
A- general Propofition), that every 
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time I drink Tea to fiicb a Degree^ 
I hurt my Nerves. I lodge this in: 
my Memory,, which! hasre acquised* 
by many Inipedions. To^morro\r t 
watch myfelf^ and find myfelf goii^. 
to drink Tea again to the fame De- 
gree as belbre : Then I reafon with- 
myfelf thus : Every time I drink Tea 
to fuch a Degree, I hurt, my Nerves. 

I am now going to dxink it to 
fuch a Degree. 

I am now going to hurt my Nerves. 

Thus oiS'a on voiw, and by the famd 
Standard I know the State of anodier 
Man's Nerves, whom i obferve t»^ 
drink Tea to the fame Degree. 

After diis manner you will fee thd 
Reafon which AriftotU gives, why ^ 
Boy may underfiand Mathematics^ 
but not Morality, That PafTage 06' 
Arifiotle to me is extremely beaudfld'i 
in hb manner of Writing, as weft^ 
as of the highefl Importance. 

But to apply my Doftrine to the 
BOfinfifsvbf Syllogilm.: I faid jufl 

now* 
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now, he gave us a fummary View of 
Rcafon, in ordfer to lead us to the 
Principles of Reafon. But, to take' 
this fummary View, it muft be ol>* 
fcrvcd how all Forms of Reafonihg 
are included in his Firft Scheme, that 
is, to fee how the other Schemes are 
reduced to tfhat ; and fee this not on- 
ly in the Inftances given by him, or- 
tlie Schoolmen, but in Inftances takien 
from other Sciences, efpecially Geo^^ 
metry. And when we fee by In- 
dkiftion, that all is reduced to his 
Firft Scheme, we are to fee^ what is 
that which is. the fame in each^ ami 
gives Light to every thing. And this 
i% done by Indudion. And if we 
do not make the Indudion the Way 
he leads us, we muft do it fome other 
Way with, more Difficulty, or elfe' 
i\ever pretend to know the Principles 
of Reafon or Knowlege. 
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LETTER IX. 

THE Harmony, Union, and 
Correspondence ofNaturej 
considered as. animate and in- 
TELLIGENT, that is to fay, confl- 

dcred. as active, sentient, andi 

INTELLIGENT. - 

If there is a Harmmy and Cdrre" 
Jpmdence of Nature^ confidered as 
fassiVb, there mufl be a proportioned 
Correfpondence and Harmmy in Na- 
ture, con£dered as active ; that is, 
confidered as the Cause of that other 

I, 

f^rmony and Correfpondence. 

For Inftance, fhe a&s harmoni- 
oufly, and correfpondently with her-^ 
ielf, in imparting Knowlbob from 

F the 
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the fame general Principles, whe- 
ther in the way of Science or Opi- 
ijion, and in the fame regular Man- 
ner to Men, and to all other Intelli- 
gences that any-where exift; not 
leaving them in their Motions to 
Chance, but ^ving them a .Law, 
which they cannot forfake, a deter- 
mining Principle of AEHon, in thdr 
Understandings, that is, inTHBif- 

SELVES. 

And, in general, fhe a£ts eveiy- 
where like herfelf, as (he impaiti 
Being, Form, and Order, to all 
Things alike, cafting all, as it yfrcstf 
in the fame Mould * '^Xm* -^ yk 

And if we lay aiide this relati 
View of Nature, and confider her 
as fhe is /iV herfelf y not as acting^ 
but as speculating, I mean^ as 
having Sense and Intelligence; ia 
this View, Ihe likewife appears to 
karmoni%e end correfpond with herfelf 'g 
&oia whatever Vomi. of the Uns- 

- ' ^« Plat, EfTitk VERSE ' 






vimsf^e direas Her fijre, fiavfng 
thcfe tfie hint full atitf ^4^ Pro-* 
fpe« <rf die th^^fe^ which flie has 
a^jf-^biri^ elfe^. together witJi t3i^ 

in hfef Mihd, fome of them cofiet} 
iri wfia^fhc fees,- foftie iibt, arid only 
Withiri ll«fffe!f 

Hb^ p6rfe<^ is' dlis ^afnfohy and 
Cbirrcfobn^eittia 6f Nature! Tlierd 
is nb' (Do^Mparifefi Between it and' tile 

Cofrefjibndences of Men^ or of the 
bigheft Intelligences that can be itjp- 
pofed ; becaufe, however numerou$ 
and perfedl they maybe inthemfelvcs, 
and in their Harmonjy Friendjhip^ 
and Correfpondence with one another^ 
they areftill many, and have many 
feparate Confcioufneffes^ one to each 
of them, not one common to them 
all ; and becaufe their Intercourfe is 
not inflantaneouSi but in time^ and by 
Sitcc^or^'y and by fome Medium or 
other, not by immediate Consci-» 

OUSNES3 AND InTUITION, 

F % Pow 
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How iittimate is this Union of 
Nature ! Not of many Things, one 
here, and another there ; but of one 
Thing every-where the same. How 
difierent this Union from that of other 
Things I Immutable, eternal, 
SIMPLE, PURE, uNMixT I Jiow wide^ 
and extenfive! comprehending all 
Things ; and, though commensu- 
rate to the Underfiandingy yet ex- 
ceeding the Bounds of Imagination, 
or any thing which has fomething 
beyond it ! 



LET- 
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LETTER X. 



TO know what Mind, Truth, 
and Reason are, and that 
the Divine Mind is ever frefent 
with you, guiding you by Reafon in 
whatever you do or think rationally^ 
muft, above all Things, raife one 
above the World. Here is that Ob* 
jedt of Enthufiafm, which is the juft* 
eft in the World. No Wonder the 
Antients laid fo much Strefs upon 
this Principle, and took fuch Care to 
hinder it from being profaned, and 
to make it in the beft manner under- 
ftood at the fame time. — Without 

F 3 this, 
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tliis, Pbikfopby is a dull Thing, and 
inefficacious, — Is it poflible to inia-^ 
gine the aiatient Stoics were ignorant 
in thi^ Point, whatever the Moderns 
<vere?— EvenP^r/f^/ had this ]^owr 
lege, and f^ms to have learnt it from 
jinaxagor(iSy as I ilippofe Socrates 
Jiimfelr did. I conclude this froni 
the latter End of the Phadr^s, where 
Socrates afcribes the Force and Sub? 
limity of ^ericles's Genius to this 
Knowlege. *Tis juft before he CQjxie^ 
to explain the Art of Speaking' by 
the Art of Phyfic. — Perhaps the 
Antients thought it not fafe to pub- 
lifli this Dpdrine of Divine Infpirih 
tion to the World. 'Tis rcsmarkable 
that Socrates\ Pretenfions to it arc 
Only juftified by Xenopbony on the 
Footing of vulgar Faith. And may 
pot what Socrates privately taught on 

>road? 

But I muft have done with this Sub- 
Jc^ at prefent, of which the leaft one 

can 
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pan iay of it is, diat'tis of aliI 
others the moft engaging. 




LETTER XI 

fVJtward 7)5w^j proceed in oni 
^-^ immutable Ordor, and fo do 
inward 'Things too. Mr. Z^^ci^ ^y®» 
we do not think always; But h^ 
allows, that we think always wheii 
we are awake. And fo far, no doubt^ 
our Power is limited. We cannot 
help thiiddng; and the Laws by 
which our Thoughts proceed, and by 
which we are turned over from one 
Thought to another, are general. 
We muft give our Aflent to Trutby 
and deny it to Faljhood, We muft 
purfue Good, and re&ain from Evil. 

F4 Things, 
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Thiiig^) 6t the Appearances of them, 
always determine us. 

All rational Motions, whether they 
terminate in the Mind, or on out' 
ward Things, I mean . all rational 
{Speculation, and Pradtice,are from the 
immediate Cause of Reason. He 
that fees this fully, is not only fatisfied 
with the Evidence of his rational 
Proceedings, but ha§ the Pleafijrc of 
knowing he has the befl Authority in 
the World, on his Side. ^ 

My Mind is not now in Tune^ 
the Caufe is, a Cpld ; that Cold is 
from the external Order of Things ; 
^d that external Order of Things is 
from Gop : Ai^d in this View God ig 
a remote Caufe. 

Dr. Qarjte fays, Morality fa^^; 
In a Power of doing otherwife than 
you do at the time of doing. I think 
the contrary. If^e have no ^vwer to 
do otherwife than we do at the time of 
doing. But he that finds it good to 
look b^ck Qn what he h;^ dpne, has a. 

Power 
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Power of forther confidering it ; and 
if he thinks k good to do better^ he has 
a Power of making >i^; his End, and 
of proceeding, according to Art, to ob- 
tain thatEnd; and, if he likes this Way 
ofThinkinj 

on in it in me fame manner To-day as 
Yeftcrday,andTo-inorrowasTo-day, 
Philosophy is nothing but the 
Love of Truth ; and he that does 
not know how to purfiie Truth in 
the Way.of Induction, as well as in 
the Ways of Synthesis and Analy- 
sis ; in (hort, he that is not MaAer 
of all thefe Ways of proceeding, is 
no Pbilofopber. He that is lb, '}& a 
complete one. And can you think 
the old Stoics were not? Xemphon 
and the late Earl oi Shaftejbury were 
Mailers in all thefe Ways. But th^ 
thought it becoming them to ihew it 
only from the EffeSiy whilft their 
Eyes were £xed on that confummate 
Grace^ that Beauty of Nature, and 
that ^erfeSfion of Number s, which 

is 
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is not eafily di[(;ov:ertd. in thdr Wri- 
tings, but from the ESeSt of them on 
the honeil Reader. 




LETTER xn. 



AS for the universal Mind, I 
know not how it can be 
better reprefented, than by compaic- 
ing it, as one of die Antients has 
donej to a Circle, or Sphere, whofe 
Center is every-wAerey ami Circum- 
ference no-wbere. At every Center I 
fuppofe we are to conceive a Mind 
joined with an instantaneous 
Sense or Perception of all that pafi^ 
in the Universe. Of this Mind we 

^re to form an Idea, from diat Por- 
tion 



don we eo^, as o\ir Mmd h cgcit 
verfant about the Objeifts of Scieocc, 
or father yfc axe to take it, I fup- 
po&, from thofe ObjietSts. As the 
Li^at of our (/am Miml ^ common 
w^ that of the Universal One ; 
land as all Science, properly fo called, 
is derived from die Light of M{-<yir 
dent Principles, and indeed viftu^lj 
contained in it: Hence NOTX, the 
Word for the Universal Mind^ 
ieems, properly faid, to he TAN 
APXnN, And I would define Mind, 
in the gro6, to be that .which 

MAKES US CAPABLE OP SEEING ALI« 

Truth. For there is jbmething in 
all Mankind, did they not want fome 
general Ideas (as Men who ace bom 
blind and deaf, do thofe of Colours 
and Sounds), which makes them ca- 
pable of perceiving all pojftble Irutb ; 
or, if you plea&, of being omm' 
fcienty were all poffible general Ideas 
exhibited to th(ir Fiew^ after, the Man- 
ner 
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ncr of Socrates''^ Queftions to the il- 
literate Perfon in the Meno. 

The Queftion then is, What is 
THAT, which mahes us capable of per- 
cehinj^ all poJfihUf elf-evident TrutJbs f 
Or, as every fuch Truth is z. general 
Idea^ the Queftion will be, What is that 
<3ENERAL Idea, which runs through 
all thefe general Ideas ^ and is the fame 
in them all^ as Three ftrait Lines in- 
cluding Space is the fame in all Xii- 
angles? For Arijlotle fays, NJ? is 
■eii^oi rup eiimy as it will appear to be, 
nahen *tis confidered farther, that the 
Terms of all Propofitions whatever, 
within the Compafs of Science^ are 
«<rw, or general Ideas. So that, vZs 
mufl be a general Idea, not only of 
fuch general Ideas ^ as are felf-evident 
Truths J but of all general Ideas what- 
ever. — And thus the human Mind 
IS S'uvd.iJiei ■jrd.vTct to. yowrcf, as the gene- 
ral Mind is Ivrehsx'^ct. For what we 
perceive by Succefllon, the Divine 
Mind perceives all at once. — And 

thus. 
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thus, I fuppofe, we are to concdvc 
the Forms of Knowlege in Euclidy 
and all other Forms of Knowlege 
exiftk^ ori^nally together in One 
Kmowlege, in mis Center where I 
am, chat where you ar^ and every- 
where elfe, and from thence com- 
municated by Piece-meal, as it were, 
to us. — This will explain, I fiippofe, 
the fjiovoiiS'h of Plato in his Sympofiumy 
and the toAu Wpuc^®^ tS xoAv. By 
which, I have a Fancy, he hints, 
that we are here and ther^ and every* 
where, in the Univerfal Mind, as 
Fifhes in the Sea. 
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AS for 6^t y ENi in tHat Paflag^ 
i 6lf Afijktle (B. ^i . Cb, 6lifc 
sakI ^th of tEe: Soul-), i fuppofe it ir 
to be underflood juft as^ diat odiisr 
tv iv\ is, which follows the Mixture of 
the Soul in PlatOy immediately after 
the Words /itg'ww^ axuv®^ where the 
Word Onb fecras to fall in very na* 
turally. For here the Exiftence of 
temporary Things is fet in Oppofition 
to the ToL aei ovra, which latter do as 
truly and properly exift in One, a$ 
the former do in Multitudes through- 
mtt the XTnherfe* The fame Paflage 

of 
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of Arifioth is repeated agam in the 
next . Chapter, which confirms the 
above Intopretation in the flrongeft 
Manner. For the Toyra t* '^v^iu&m^ 
are the Tlmigs of Time, or (as Plat6 
expre&s it in the F&flkge referred to) 
they are Time, where he coniiders 
Time, in Oppofition to Eternity. 
For as Eternity is the Attribute of 
eternal Things, fo Ttme is the At-^ 
tribute of temporary Things. And 
if you put Eternity for eternal Things 
(juft as you put Rotundity for round 
Things) it will be as proper to put 
Time for temporary Thin^. And 
as ^lato, in this Pkce, joins Num- 
ber and Motion with Time, fb I think 
>^r^o/^V Definition of Time is the 
Number of Motions, — But to return to 
the «T<r«>v, which exifts in One, and 
of which temporary Things are the 
Images, or Copies, and proceed from 
it. To fay it exifb in 'Time, is to 
fay it is a temporary Thing ; and 
yet, notwithftanding, it is veiy proper 

to 
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to fay, the Universal Mind exifts 
before particular ones, whofe Being 
depends upon it. And that it was 
at the time that Plato and other. 
Pbilofophers were on the Stage j 
and that it will he, when another 
Plato, and other Fhilofephers, take 
their Turn in Life, But if you leave 
out the reft, you can't fay^ that it 
wasy or that it wi/l he, only that it 
IS. And here it may be obferved, 
that this does not end in mere Theo- 
ry. Perhaps there is nothing can 
contribute more to take ofF our Ad- 
miration from that Multitude of par-- 
ticular Forms which furround us, 
and transfer it to That, from which 
they are copied, and in which they are 
fummed up in the moft perfeSi manner,. 
It will furely teach us a Veneration 
for that Share of Reafon or Under- 
ftanding, which we call our own, 
and make us proud of the litde Ufc 
pf it in the Condud of Life, . 

LET- 
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LETTER XiV. 

IF there be a Beauty in Virtue, 
certainly the Mind miift have a 
Feeling of it, whilft it has it under 
View, no lefe than a Feeling of Har- 
mony, when prefented to the Ear, 
For the true Speculation of Virtue 
leems to be rather like the Pra<aice 
and adiually Hearing of Mufic, than 
the bare Speculation of Sounds. It 
muft be felt and underftood together. 
And we muft be, to ufe the Poet's 
Expreflion, infome nteafure what w& 
behold^ if it be true, that a Man muft 
be tolerably good, before he can have 
any tolerable Notion of Goodnefs. 

G To 
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To be duly afFedcd with the Beauty 
of Virtue, as well as to defpife, and to 
raife ourfelves above, fuch Indulgences 
as are inconfiftcnt with this Chara- 
der, and be contented without them, 
'tis neceflary, as well as we can, to 
take the Whole of Virtue in one 
View. For, as every beautiful Ob- 
je6l muft be a Whole^ the Charm of 
it tnufi arife from the united Vt&w of 
all its Parts. 

The Whole of Virtue confifts 
in an habitual Difpofition of Mind to 
etnbrace nothing as good hut what is 
rational, and dilated iy the Univer- 
fal Mindy the fupreme Beauty and 
Source of whatever is beautiful in all 
'things. — This iuppofes Ltherty and 
Freedom of Thought in Oppofition to 
Fancy and Opinion of Good in Life, 
Eafe, Pleafure, Riches, a Name, a 
Charader or Diftindion among Men, 
or whatever elfe is the Objed of the 
felfifli Pafllons. And thefe Paflions, 
thus reduced, make Way for tlic 

Love 
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Love of Mankind, and Gratitude to 
Society, for Generofity, and a Spirit 
to add to the common Stock of Ne- 
ceflaries and Gonveniencjes, or Means 
of Comfort and Enjoyment, difdain- 
ing the diftioneft Thought of living 
on the Labour and Acquifitions of 
others, or gaining the Fruits of So- 
ciety into our Pofleflion, and then 
tyrannizing over thofe who have a lefs 
Share of them than ourfelves. 

But 'tis not enough to confider Vir- 
tue thus in itfelf. We muft confider 
it as excellent y and bring it into View 
with that which it excels ; viz. com- 
pare this Beauty with other Beauties 
of Nature and Art ; but, above all, 
with the human Charader, as it is 
varied and diverfified in the feveral 
Orders and Ranks of Men, from the 
meaneft Peafant to the higheft Poten- 
tate or Grandee ; and this not only 
in that State or Nation in which we 
live, but in others, as well thofe that 
are more rude and barbarous, as thofe 

G 2 that 
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that are more polifhed and refined. 
And thus the virtuous Charadler be- 
comes complete, as well in relation 
to the Univerfe^ as to Society. For a 
Senfe of this Beauty and Excellence 
of Virtue will neceffarily produce 
yoy and SatisfaEiion^ in that we live 
a7nong thofe Orders on which it depends^ 
"This will iftfpire aJincereLove and Ad- 
oration ofGoT>^ in whom we thus Jind 
Happinefs a7id Reji. 

As grand as this Idea of Virtue iS| 
when we have endeavoured to com- 
prehend it to our utmoft Capacity, 
and as much as 'tis above our Prac- 
tice in common Life, 'tis certainly 
neceflary to view and contemplate it 
often, both for the Attainment dt it in 
ourfelvesy and for the Pleafure of the 
Contemplation, as fuperior to that 
of Mathematical, or other Philofo- 
phical Speculation. For by this means 
we are more and more convinced of 
the Reality of its Exiftence. — Had we 
but once tafted the Pleafure of good 
Eating and Drinking, and but a faint 

Remem- 



Remembrance of it remaining with 
us, it would not be in our Power, 
though we defired it, to become lu- 
xurious, fuppofingthe Means of gra-' 
tifying our Appetites to be with Dif- 
ficulty come at, and we had many- 
Prejudices againft them. 

As to the Subjed of Happiness, 
it never was once a Queftion with 
me. Whether God was happy. But 
it has been a very ferious one. Whe- 
ther he was gooid^ and what Reafon 
1 had to rejoice in his Being. But in 
this latter Queftion I have been long 
quite latisfied. I had never any 
Notion of proceeding a priori. The 
Queftion therefore is. Whether Man 
is in his befl State^ or happieft, by har- 
monizing with Nature^ viz. by enter" 
ing into that Courfe of Life^ for whichy 
by his Conjiitution and Make^ he finds 
Nature to have defined him. — If I 
had found, hy fuch a Courfe^ by thus 
coinciding with the Defign of Nature, 
1 had been more unhappy than thofe 
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•mho pay no fucb Regard to ber^ t}w 
leaft that I could have concluded itiyft 
have been this, That Jbe never meatU 
well to me. But when I find the con- 
trary, when I find G«fe/ is intended 
me, and that this Gdod is in my 
Mind, which Mind is imparted to 
me fi-om the Univ^hsal Mind, and 
neCeffarily connected with it, then I 
confid^r the Universal Mind under 
the Notion of Good according to 
'PlatOy or the Demon of Socrates un? 
der the Notion of Love. 

LetHappinefs lie in Tempera mcej 
Liberty, and Honesty. This is 
but the Effect of my own Mind, as it 
reafons and governs : By this means 
'tis acquired^ and likewife preferv^d* 
My own Mind, therefore, is the Caufe; 
and the Effedt ought to be referred 
to it : But the Light, the Being of 
my own Mind, is from a higbar 
Caufe ; and this Cauie is what Flat& 
calls Good, to which all is to be te.- 
ferred. — And on the other hand, if 

all 
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all be rejferred to this, and this prin 
cipally heeded ; the Confequence will 
be, Temperance, Liberty, Honefly — 
Happinefi. 




LETTER XV. 

NOT2 is etf^n, OJ* oipxav eTitrrifJitl. 
_ The Idea of Kmowlege we 

may take from Euclid^ as it is, in 
^tnti2i[,Jyllogi%ing on SubjeBs^ which, 
together with their Relatiom, are 
always thefame^ and invariable^ from 
felf-evident Principles, The Soul of 
the World operating in this manner 
ev«y-where; which Operation P/dr/<7j 
in ms Timeeus, feems to reprefent by 
his Circle moving and communicating 
widi dieCcntcr; J<JSj, fayshc, iTri^-jljitw t« 
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f^ avay^m qtVoTgAaTO/, .1 Can givC HO 

Cither Reafon why P/aio giv?s us the 
Formation of a Soul, and accordingly 
prefents us with an impeife^ Be-^ 
ing, as adling lucceflively, than this j 
that the Idea of fuch a Being, as we 
have it within ourfelves, is more fa-r 
-miHar to us ; and that, from the Idea 
of luch an imperfeSi Being, he 
thought, we might moft eafily raife 
our Conceptions to that which is per^ 
PECT, Thus he lays the Foundation 
of this fpeculative Knowlege, as well 
as that which is pradieal in theKNowr 

LEGE OF OURSELVES. 

Bift to return to the Confideration 
of Ma? and l7r/en>» above, after the 
Manner of Ariftoth. And here it 
is plain, that every felf-evident 
Principle muft be a general Idea, 
becaufe 'tis a Medium by which ge^ 
neral Cmclujions are drawn. I fhould 
hardly have i^aade fo obvious a Re- 
mark, but that, as obvious as it is, 
it feems to have efcaped Mr. Locke^ 

or 
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ot not to have been confidercd by 
him in a right manner. He feems to 
imagine we may have Knowlege of 
particular Things ; than which no- 
thing can be more abfurd. I may 
indeed know Particulars^ while I 
have them under :Fiew ; but, when 
they ar? not under Fiew, I am not. 
fafe in affirming of them what I did, 
when theywere> being confcious they 
are lubjed: to Change and Altera" 
tion, and to be one time what they 
are not another. Whereas every Ob- 
je«9: of Knowlege, I am confcious, is 
alwqySy what it appears to be when 
under View, that is, eternal. 

To explain ^rj/?<?//^'sExpreffion — 
tiZi is ciS®^ elS'uy—it fccms neccflary to 
coniider Minp as tie general Idea of 
all general Ideas, And here every 
^ropofition in Science, whcdier De- 
finition, felf-evident, ordemonftrated, 
is a general Idea. For, as a Triangle 
IS many Three Right Lines including 

^ace^ fo is a Right-angled Triangle 

ptany 
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many l%ree Right-lims including Space 
under a certain Relation. And the 
47th of Euclid is as much a genered 
Idea, as the Definition of a Tri- 
angle. 

I obferved before, that, if we had 
Knowlege only of Particulars^ that 
wotild not be Knowlege ; and, could 
Man go no further in Numbering 
than One^ or the Singular Number, 
Plato lays, in his Epinomisy he would 
be etfpovie^xrov ^£ov. Now every gene- 
ral Idea neceffarily implies the Idea 
of MANY, as previous to the Con- 
cqjtion of it. Take then any Many 
whatever, 2, 3, 4, s> ^c. what 
Ideas are previous to the forming my 
Idea of any one of thefe many ? I 
begin with Two, the moft fin^ple ; 
but, before we confider Two Thin^ 
in general J the Matter will be eafier, 
if we confider any Two Particulars^ 
Two Meny for Example. Here I 
obferve the fame Form, the Form of 
Man, in both, and yet different in 

the 
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the one from the other ; and with- 
out thefe Ideas of Two^ Samcy and 
Different^ I can't conceive them as 
Two Men. Now, as to Two Tinngs 
in general^ here I conceive Thing or 
Being as that which is common^ and 
the fame, in both, and as different in 
each, for this very Reafbn, . becaufe 
they axe Two, For, if you (uppolb 
them not diffb^t, they are not Two, 
but One ; and if you fuppofe Thing 
or Being not to be common to diem 
both, then neither of diem is. Thus 
by virtue of thefe Three Ideas joined 
together, of Being, Same, and Dif- 
ferent, I have the Idea of Two ; and, 
by continually repeating them, I have 
the Ideas of 3, 4, 5, &'c. and thus, 
fo far as every general Idea is many, 
lb far I have it. — Confider it further 
as All, or Evay, or a Whole ; and 
then you have die general Idea com*- 
plete. If you put only Mwry, or 
even Infmte^ in the Premifes of a 

Syllo- 
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Syllogifm, there can be no Conclu- 
fion. 

From the Example of the Defi- 
nition of d<j-7rct?ueuTnsy in the Sophijieif 
it appears, that the Definition of eve- 
ry general Idea is, what it has the 
fame^ or in commony with other general 
Ideas., and different from them. And 
thus^ fofar as definition implies the 
Knowlege of a Thing, the general 
Idea. of it is, Being, JSame^ and Difi^ 
ferent.' And in like manner the 
Knowlege of a particular Thing, 
^heeetetus, for Example, implies what 
he has in common and different from 
other particular Men. — And this 
feems to agree with Ariflotle% gene- 
ral Conception of phyfical Things, 

or Things in yzvkaeiy the TAH, MOP*h 
or EIAOX, and ZTEPH2I2. 

From what I have laid, you will 
-eafily conceive, that the general 
■Idea op all general Ideas is the 
comply Idea of Being, Same, and 
Different, joined together. You 

obfervc 
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obferve likewife, how allKnowlege 
is virtually contained insELF-EviDENT 
Principles. 

The Queftion is, What is a ^ro- 
pofition in general^ as every Two 
Things may be the Terms of a true 
Propoiition, either affirmative or ne- 
gative, coincident with the general 
Confideration of the Number Two f 
The Anfwer to the Queftion muft 
be taken from the general Confider- 
ation of the Number Two. 

Now, in every y«;<? Things, I con- 
fider fomething as ^^fame in both, 
or common to both, as Animal in Man 
and Bird ; Thing or Being, in Two 
Things in general. — Since then the 
Terms of every Propofition are Two, 
they muft be either both different from 
that which is common to both, as 
Man and Bird from Animal; ox only 
one . of them different^ as Man and 
Animal, Bird and Animal ; or nei- 
ther of them different^ and then- they 
ate both the fame, and only a R?- 
. ' , petition 
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petition of the fame Idea, as Animal 
and Animal. Were all Proportions 
of this laft Sort, there could be rio 
Light brought into the Mind. Pro- 
pofitions of the Second Sort are all 
affirmative ; Propofitions of the Firft 
Sort all negative. 

So that to affirm one Thing of an'- 
other, as Animal of Man, is to lay, 
// is the fame with that which is com'- 
mon to both. For here the Idea of 
Animal is found under both Terms, 
and is itfelf, befides, one of them: 
And to deny one Thing of another^ is 
to lay, *//V different from that which 
is common to both. —And to affirm and 
to deny one Thing of another at the 
fame time, both remaining the Ikme, 
is, in fod, to lay, ^tis both fame and 
different from that which is common 
to both ; or, that fame is different. — 
As the Mind abhors this Thought, ic^ 
'tis necelTarily and gladly determined 
by the contrary, in all its rational 
Operations : And the more or \d& any 

Mind 
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Mind is governed by this Necefityy 
it is the more or lefs perfcdJ:. Only 
this is to be obferved further in a 
Perfect Mind, that here all thefe 
rational Operations, or fiicceffive 
Views, are fwallowed up in One. 




LETTER XVL 

TH E following Queftions were 
very perplexing to the An- 
tients : Whether thofe Units or Mo- 
tiads, which they called ft'J», had a 
rea/ Being, fo as ever to be the fame, 
and no-way admitting Generation or 
Corruption ? And whether, in Things 
that were fenfible, and came into 
Being, and went out of it again, 
thefe Ones were each of them di- 
videdf and became many^ or exifted 
JeparatBy and apart by themfelves^ 

4 which 



which latter (as *tis faid in the Begin- 
ning of the Philehus) feems impof^ 
fible ? 

Xemphon feems to have anfwered 
thefe Queftions, in which, no doubt, 
he had been duly exercifed, by make- 
ing the Human * Mind equal to the 
Divine, and fuppofing thefe Ideas to 
be lodged out of the Reach of all 
Decay and Corruption in the Divine 
Mind, and from thence communi- 
cated to the Human. This anfwers; 
the Queftion, how 'tis they have a 
moft firm and ft able Exiftence; and 
on this Hypothefis 'tis as eafy to con-?- . 
ceive, that they may be copied ia 
feniible Things from an active 
Mind, as that one and the fame Idea 
in an Artift may be copied in a Va- 
riety of particular Works, 

And on this Hypothefis all thofe 
Difficulties, I fuppofe, which were too 
hard for the young Socrates^ in the; 

. * Xen. Symp. 
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Beginning of the Pa?y/jenideSy may 
be obviated. 

How different is the modern Hy-^ 
pothefis, now fo much in Vogue, 
from this of the Antients ! Thofe 
Ideas, fay they, are abfiraSi IdeaSj 
which have no real Subfiftence, and 
confcquently i^tTruths Tt(u\xmg from 
them (which are taken from Senfa- 
tion and Refledlion, they fay) have 
no other Eter?iity^ or fixed Bemgy 
than what depends on Men and 
Unngs : Take away Me?i and Things 
then, and they are gone too ; and 
even this Truth, that God is, 
has no longer Being. But, accord- 
ing to the Antients, the Cafe is other- 
wife. Were there a general Con- 
fligration, and every thing combufti- 
ble overcome by the Element of Firej 
it would be flill true, that God is, 
though there were none to view him ; 
for furely the Spectator does not make 
the Objed. And perhaps to aflift 
their Hearers in this Way of Think- 
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ing, it was, that the antient Stoics 
feigned a general Conflagration. 




LETTER XVIL 

CREATION is commonly 
defined to be, the caupig 
fomething to exifi nowy which had ^ko 
Being before. But exi fling is implied 
mfomethingy other wife it is not Jome- 
thing, but nothing ; and to makey^M^ 
thing to cxift, is to make it to be^ 
what it is already. But my Pen, 
which is now between my Fingers, 
cannot be put between my Fingers i 
I cannot be brought into this Rooin, 
where I now am, by any Power. The 
Equality of Three Angles of a Trir 
iinele with Two Right cannot "be 

made 
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madfs to be, though there may be 
ibme othpr Tjiing prior to it, with-* 
out which it could not be. My 
Horfe, which is lame, cannot be 
made lame, though there may be sl 
Caufe of his being fo ; there may be 
a Nail in his Fopt.— But to bp a Ut- 
tle more feriou?. 

The Afliirance we have of the Ex- 
ifl^fice of Gody and of all otberTmthsy 
comes from GpD. But may not Gor 
impoCe upon us, ^nd give us what 
Aiiiirance he pleafes ? If. this Affu- 
rance is the Refult of his Works and 
Produdlions (including ourfelves a- 
mong them), and if thefe were fuch 
as he pleafed to make, our AfTurance 
is then what he pleafes. But the 
Cafe feems to be otherwife. 

There are Two Orders of Things, 
as different from one another as Light 
from Darknels ; the Things, or the 
Are's, which have been, and which 
will be; and tiic Things, or the Are's, 
which have i}Qt been, and which will 
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not be. The former are the yevitrw, 
and the latter are their oVI*, which I 
have called Are's. 

Thefe Are's exift in every Step of 
Demonftration, from the Firft Rin- 
ciple down to the remoteft Conclu- 
fion ; or, in other Words» you have 
the IS, the ON, in every Step ; you 
have no Have-bems^ nor Will-bis^ 
here. Would it not be fine Senle, 
if any one fhould fay, " Sir, I afTure 
" you, there has been an Equality of 
** Three Angles of a Triangle with 
" Two Right; and you may depend 
" upon it, Sir, there will be again.'* 

Thefe Are's are the Objeds <^ 
Knowlege, and for this Reafbn »Mh 
fnutable 2xAim)ariMe', becaufe, were 
all Things variable and mutable, and 
were there not fomething of a con- 
trary Nature, Knowlege could not 

BE. 

Thefe Are's, then, depend not 
upon the Will of God ; but they 
depend- upon his Being. Eveiy fiio 
:- ceeding 
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ceeding Step of Demonftratlon de- 
pends upon every preceding one ; and 
they all depend upon the * TO AIA 
Ti nPfiTON, the Source of Mind, 
the All-true and Perfect. And 
if the Are*s before-mentioned are 
not temporary Things, but eternaly 
and immutable', if neither any, nor 
all of them, can have any Being, 
without the First ; then, I luppofe, 
we may conclude this First wU 
necejfarily is. But this Way of Proof 
is not demonftrative ; and as for the 
Idea of God, perhaps the moft per- 
fect one may be exhibited from the 
Coniiderationof xia& Harmony yUniorty 
and Correfpondence of Nature^ con- 
fldered as animate and intelli- 
gent ; but this, furely, will never 
be admitted by any honeft Lover of 
Truth, till he fees it perfedly anfwer 
to the beft Knowlege he. can get of 
the Things, within and without him, 
of the »»"»■« and y^vkct&i, 

* Arif, Met. p. 842. Mt, Du-Val. ■ 
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According to the Moderns, God 
is F1R&.T, and Truth is last. In 
the firft Place are Ideas ; thefe atife 
from our Faculties, and the Nature 
of Things without us. The Make 
of our Faculties, and of the Things 
without u$, is from God ; and God 
made all Things from Nothing, 
when He pleafed, and as He plealed. 
According to the Antients, Gosis 
FIRST, and Truth p6mes immedi- 
ately from him, not Ify the Medium 
of his Works, operating on our Fk- 
culties ; nor has its Being any Efc- 
pendence upon our Faculties. God 
is the immediate Caufe of our Ideas, 
and the Truths refulting from them : 
And the Make of our Faculties, and 
of outward Things, is according to 
original Ideas of the fame Kind ^ih 
tbofe which are originally ^ and a pri- 
ori, imparted to us ; Truth proceed- 
ing not from thefe, but thefe fitom 

Truth. 
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LETTER XVIIL 

IMay now, in fome meafure, be 
as good as my Word to you. 
For, having lately read Dr. Cud- 
worths pofthumous Treatife on eter- 
nal and immutable Morality, or, as 
it may as well be called, on eternal 
and immutable Mind, all drawn 
from the antient Sources ; I have 
taken Occafion to recolledt fome 
Things, which, I think, I have ob- 
ferved in thefe old Authors upon the 
fame Subjed, into which I find the 
Doftor has gone no farther than the 
Queftion, Whether it is^ leads him- 
As to the Queftion, What it is^ he 
has rem^kably paft it over, tho' it 
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is the main thing in View in the 
'theatetm. r 

For the Queftion there, Whether.- 
Knowlcge be Senfe (with which the. 
Do£lor is intirely taken up), is in 
reality but a Queftion, Whether it 
is at all ; and is only introduced- as 
preparatory to this other grand 
Queftion of the Antients, What it 
is. Perhaps the Dodor might 'not 
think it worth his while to throvr 
away fo much Time upon it, as 
might feem neceftary, fince he is in 
this Dialogue told by Socrates, that 
many Sages of old /pent almofi their 
whole Lives before they could deter' 
mine the Point ; or, perhaps, the 
Curioflty might feem vain ; and, 
without this Academic Sceptidim, 
he might think himfelf fufficiendy 
knowing in it ; which is not un- 
natural to fuppofe. This we find 
was Mr. Loch\ Cafe ; and,. upon die 
Whole, he may be better excufed than 
Dr. CudwortL Mind, with him, 

was 
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was a made or created Thing ; and 
therefore carried no more Divinity in 
it, than the outward fenfible World:, 
on which he rather beftows real 
Exigence, than upon his own Ideas^ 
which are litde more than a Copy 
of it. 

To explain therefore thie Beauty of 
univerfal Nature by any EiTay of 
this Kind, cannot be fuppofed to 
have been in his Thoughts. Hor 
had he, like the Dodtor, prefent Di" 
vinity to in(pire him. - 

When we are given to underftand 
by Pythagoras^ in his myfterious 
Way, that Knowlege is the Har^ 
moivy of Ideas, we take no Notice 
of it, except perhaps as it affords us 
Diverlion. — But when we are told 
by a/ytf^i^, that Knowlege is the 
Agreement and Difagreement ofldeaSi 
and have it immediately explained 
to us, without the leaft Myftery, 
wherein this Agreement andDifagree-^ 
ment coniifts, by enumerating the 

Sorts 
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Sorts of it ; we are ferious, and give 
up our Attention and Aflent, in a man- 
ner, together, admiring the Cleameli 
bi the Writer : For this Character, 
I think, is univerfally given to Mr. 
Locke, confidering, as they fay, the 
abftrad Nature of his Subjea. Whilft 
poor Dr. Pemberton lies in Dx(grace, 
for his vain Attempt to explain iV«»- 
tmian Philofophy to fine Gendemen 
and Ladies, we find the Name of 
Mr. Locke flill highly honoured, &r 
bringing down to the Level of ordi- 
hary Capacities a PUlofophy of a 
mudi higher Nature \ and which, 
one would naturally think, took 
place in the Mind, after that, and 
other Philofophies. At leaf)*, it feems 
hot eafy to conceive, but that there 
mufl be Knowlege or Science of 
divers Kinds in the Mind, as Subjeds 
to be obferved and peculated upan, 
before there can be a thorough Know- 
lege of tlas Knowlege ; as we fup- 

pofe 
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pofe there were Songs and Tiines in 
Being, before there was a Canon and 
Art of Mufic. 

IhecBfetus^ htmg2Skt6^WhatKnow^ 
hge was^ anfwers by enumerating the 
Sorts of it in Mathematics, Arith- 
metic, Geometry, Aftronomy, Mufic ; 
which was very generous in him (fays 
Socrates\ when he was afked only 
one^ to give many. — The Queftion 
therefore, it feeims, was, What was 
that^ "which was one and the same 
in MANY. — This forward Difpofition 
of the human Mind to enumerate, 
and give the Sorts of a Thing for the 
Thing itfelf^ is noted by Plato in 
other Dialogues, befides this of the 
Thecetettis ; and from what he fays of 
it in his Seventh Epiftle, we may^ 
perhaps, colled the Reafon for his 
writing on tliis Subjed in a concealed 
Manner. 

But it is not always that we are 
thus difpofed^to enumerate^ and thus 
^lelight ill Numbers. We are often 

avtrfe 
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d.Ver{t to the Work, even when there 
is an abfolute Neceflity for it. Of 
this, our Way of confidering this 
Queftion, whether the Axiom, // // 
impofftble for the fame Thing to he^ 
and not to be^ be the Principle of 
Science, is an Inftance. — Here, it is 
evident, we are averfe to that Arith- 
metic which is fb natural upon other 
Occafions ; and yet, to deal fairly, 
with this Queftion, what can we do 
lels than enumerate^ diftingui/h, or 
define^ fuch Particulars as thefe ? vim. 
Being abfolute^ as it is oppofed to 
Non-entity \ relative^ as when we fay 
a Thing is, or is not, with regard to 
fome other Thing ; and as this runs 
thro' every Propofition, Probofition 
itfelf\ its Terms ) gefieral and par" 
ticular\ Being vjariable ^nd iuvari" 
able, SciencBy Opinion', Principles, 
fame and different ; and abundance 
morCj which fuch Particulars would, 
one after another, introduce, but 
which it may fecm even trifling to 
• : mention. 
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mention, if Ariftotle\ Remark will 
hold good in our Days, Ihaty in this 
refpeBf we are like Gentlemen of great 
EfiateSy who think it heneath them to 
be exaSi in their Accounts, 

The Lockijls fay, it is impofllble 
to form a general Idea without Time, 
and fucceffive Thought. Nor will it, 
I fuppofe, be denied them, that we 
muft have many Ideas in our Mind, 
before we can fee that, which is com- 
mon to them all. But the Conception 
of them, as they are all me^ is by a 
Jingle Cafi of Thought, which has 
nothing to do with Time, any farther 
than it comprehends all the fuccef^ 
five Views of thofe particular Ideas, 
on the Sum of which it was railed 
into the Intelleft. For I do not un- 
derfland this Propofltion, Tliree Right 
LineSy including Space, are ThreeRight 
Lines, One of which is lefs than the 
Other Two; unlefs I fee, that all Three. 
Right Lines, includingSpace, areThree 
"Right LineSy Oniof which is lefs than the 

other 
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othr Two ; and am certain, that there 
are no 'Three Right Lines ^ including 
Space, of which this Jhall not be /aid', 
i. e. I do not underftand the Pro-: 
polltion, if 1 do not underftand it 
as general. For * Univerfality, ac- 
cording to Arifiotle^ is, when one 
cannot take any thing of the Sub- 
jeft, of which the other Term fhall 
not be faid. 

Were the Univerfe ftuck with 
Triangles To-day, and others to take 
their Place I'o-morrow, thefe arc 
only fbme of thofe, that fall within 
the Limits of the Affirmation before- 
mentioned. So that, had I an en- 
larged Senfe (hke Milton % Prayers), 

di- 

• This Univerlallty, perhaps, is the Cartffimf 
Infinite ; which they deBne to be, that which bqs 
nolhing beyond it^ as they do Finite, that which 
hd& fomething beyond it : In which their Languagti 
like that of Homer's Gods, differs not a lictk 
from that in common tJfe. Here, on the con- 
trary. Finite (^^paO ^ ^^^ which has nothing )at> 
yond it, as Infinite (i'^reifw) that which hjtt follies 
ibing beyond it. Analyt. I. i. c. u 
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dimenjtonlefs f to penetrate the Uni- 
verie, and bring Home to my Mind 
all thofe fenfible Triangles, which 
formed the Pythagorean Element, 
that formed every-tmngelfe; Ifliould 
find I had a Standard within me, to 
meafure and judge of them all. For 
it is not with the Mind as with the 
Eye, The Eye, unlefs you {lippo^ 
it new-formed, muft travel from 
Place to Place to take a Vitvr of the 
fenfible World ; but the Mind, by 
its prefent Strength and Capacity y tho* 
confined to a Point, tahes a boundlefs 
Survey of that lahich is intelligent. 

If it be faid, that fome of thele 
Triangles are too minute, as others 
may be too big, for the human Mind 
to lay her Hold on ; it cannot, how- 
ever, be faid, that this takes from 
her Knowlege, but only from the Ufe 
and Application of it : In the fame 
Manner as a Man that underftands 
Optics, by lofing his Sight, would 

not 
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not be faid to lofe his Knowlege, be- 
caufe he could not now apply it toPar- 
ticulars ; elpecially if it were thorough 
Knowlegey and he were certain that 
no Particular could exift, of which 
he had not a Rule and Meafure in 
his Mind. For, in reality, all par- 
ticular Exiftences, whether within or 

t 

without the Mind, do rather fcem 
to come under the Head of Senfc, 
than Knowlege * ; and are to Know- 
lege, as a Thing meafured to its 
Meafure. 

There are fome who feem to have 
a Notion, that the Objects of Know- 
lege are fpun, as it were, out of the 
Bowels of Particulars. And, with 
regard indeed to the Order in which 
Things become known to us, Par^ 
ticulars are, without Queftion, Jirfl^ 
But then this is not the Order of 
Nature. Here, that which is moft 
general is jirft^ and inoji real^ and 

(if 
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(if I may fo fay) mofi htowahie ; and 
that which is lefs general, and Aib- 
ordinate, lefs fo. — In this Syllogifm 
"^Every Three Right Lines, iTiclude" 
ing Space, are Three Right LineSy 
One of which is lefs than the other 
Two* The Word Triangle ftgnifies 
Three Right Lines, including Space: 
Therefore the Word Triangle fignifies 
Three Right Lines, One of which is 
lefs than the other Two.-— I fay, in 
this Syllogifm, that which is Firft in 
the Order of Nature, is Three Right 
Lines ; One of which is lefs than the 
other Two. This may be in many 
Minds, where Three Right Lines, 
including Space, have no Being : But 
whcre-evcr ThreeRightLines, include- 
ing Space, are, there of Neceffity 
This vcixA. be. For, on Suppo£tion 
that One of the Three Right Lines, 
is equal to, or greater than, the 
other Two, the included Space is no 
more. And, in like manner, the 
jBeing of Three Right Lines, include- 

I ing 
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Ing Space, is prior to the naming it. 
And thus the Caufe of all is that 
which is mofljimpley and moji general 
As to the Conclufion, that is feen^ not 
barely by perceiving the Agreement 
of Ideas in the Firft and Second 
Propofition, but by apprehending the 
Firft, as it is general, and the Second 
contained in it, as fuch. 

Let this Propofition, Every y^ is J?, 
be any known Truth. Perhaps, 
when I firfl confider it, and aflent 
to it, I have not a Thought of Ay as 
blended or compounded with any 
other Ideas. But when I difcoverit 
thus compounded (however uncx- 
pededly) by the Help of fome minc»: 
-Propofition, I find myfelf all at once 
acquainted with it. I fee it to be £ 
too ; becaufe I knew before, it could 
have no Being, but it mufl have B 
cleaving to it. And were A ten 
thoufand Ways thus hid and buried 
amongfl other Ideas ; and had I as 
many minor Propofitions, every one 

4 - of 
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of them general, to produce into 
Light ; I fhould fee all thefe general 
Propofitions within this moji general, 
fmfl fimple, and fir ft known Propo- 
rtion, Every A is B, as one and the 
SAME Standard to them all. 

All univerfal f elf -evident Propofi" 
tions are, in this Senfe, first : And 
the Mind, underftanding all Truths 
of this Kind, as fbon as propofed^ 
and all Truths being virtually 
contained in the first, fhe is ca- 
pable of all Knowlege, and, by her 
natural Light, a Judge of all. For 
if, at any time, fhe wants Senfe to 
awaken fome general Ideas in her, 
this implies no Want of Capacity to 
undcrfland them. 

Such is the Nature of the human 
Mind. — So that, were the Blood and 
Spirits of a Child fettled, and his 
tTTward Eye ftrong, fo as not to be 
dazled with intelleSiual Light and 
Colours ; But to view them with Eafe 
and Pleafure (as Children naturally 

I 2 delight 
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delight in feeing new and ftrahge 
Spedlacles) ; and were fome Divine 
Being like wife to prefent it with 
Shew after Shew, in a regular Man-^ 
ner (much better, We will fuppofe, 
than Socrates propofed Queftions to 
the ilUteratePerfon in the Mem) ; it is 
not difficult to conceive how he 
might, at lad, become Mafter of 
more Knowlege or Science (ill die 
modern Senfe of thofe Words) than 
ever was in the Mind of any Man, 
or ever will be in the Minds of all 
Men ; aiid that in a very fhort Space 
of Time, long before he reached the 
Age, and, 1 may add, the Abili^ 
and Capacity, of Manhood. — But, 
by the way, what an Idiot (and 
withal how conceited) muft this poor 
Creature be, as to all valuable good 
Senfe, the Knowlege of this Knots- 
lege^ as it is in itfelf ; or as valu- 
able in Lifey ^rudence^ Wifdotfty or 
Difcretiony or whatever it be called^ 
that comes only into the Mind with : 

Time, 
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*f ime, Obfervation, and Experience 5* 
particularly in the Study ff ourfehes, 
as moral Agents, drawn by Affc^ 
dions, and determined by apparent 
Good and Evil ; in (bort, as to all 
that is moft folid, and eflential, in 
goiuine and found Philolbphy ! 
When one confiders how difficult it 
is to get rid of this childiih Part, 
and what a Figure it often makes in 
our Scholar Charader of a great 
Man, one is better reconciled to 
JCenophon, and leis offended at him, 
that his Charader of Socrates is not 
io fhining a one in this wonderful 
Way. 

If you will pardon this Di^dllon, 
I will endeavour to keep more clofe 
to my Subjcd in what remains. 
Only, if I dwell a little on the Par" 
menides, it will not be fo much out 
my Way, nor, I hope, difagrceable 
to you, as I remember I once found 
you had been thinking about the 
Ns^ture of this Dialogue. Dr. Cud^ 

1 3 
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worthy I find, with the ArchWfliop 
of Cambray and others, is of Opi- 
nion, that Arifiothy cither unjuftly 
or unfldlfully, attributes to 'Flato the 
Poftrine of Ideas. 

This Notion, we learn from- ^rr- 
fiotle^ was firft introduced in Oppofi- 
tion to a Philofophy, which held, 
that all Things were fenJibUy and 
variable. If it were fo, Knowl^ 
could not have been. There were 
therefore immutable Natures^ called 
Jdeas. Upon thefe Ideas, thofe by 
which we underftand depended, 
tho' the other exifted apart from 
them, and had nothing in common 
with them, agreeing only in Name ; 
and therefore called homonymous, 
as CalliaSi and his Statue, or, in 
Spinofa& Words, Cams animal latrans, 
et Cams Signum ccelejie. For ilich, it 
feems, according to the laft Author, 
is the Divine Intelled:, compared 
with the Human, againft a funda- 
mental Principle of his. own, That 

Things 
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T%ings which have nothing in common 
cannot underftand one another. Par- 
menideSy indeed, on Suppofition of 
homonymous Ideas, feems to have 
fhewnfuch mutual Undcrftanding to 
be impoffible. And, on this Suppo- 
fition, is it not as abfurd to pretend 
to learn Divine Undcrftanding from 
our own, as to learn the Animal Oeco- 
nomy by the Difledion of a Statue ? 

In Defence of Plato the Do6lof 
quotes the Authority oi Socrates in 
die Parmenides. But, with Submii^ 
fion to the Doftor, poor Socrates has 
no Authority here at all. On the 
contrary, he is honeftly and fairly 
confuted. He is not the Hero here, 
as in the Theatetus. There is not 
even poetical Probability for it. For 
as that Converfation, which was left 
to go about the Bufinefs of his Ac- 
cufation, was in his latter D^s ; 
fb this was, when he was very young. 
And accordingly we find in him a 
youthful Forwardnefe to difpute, ig- 

I 4 norant 
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norant of himTelf both as to his Ca- 
pacity in this refped, and thinking 
himfelf knowing, where he was for 
from being fo. 

As Arifiotk will have this Princi- 
ple, It is impoffiblefor the fame thing 
to be, and not to be, the fuijdamea- 
tal Principle of Science ; fb, he i^ys *, 
were Contradidions true, a Gaily, 
a Wall, a Man, would be one^ an4 
^tfame, 

ZenOy in the 'ParmenideSf denio) 
the Being of many ; for then Thingi 
would be like and unlike at the fame 
time, which was impoflible. Had 
Socrates been Mailer of DialeEtic^ wc 
can't fuppofe he would have had 
recourfe to homonymous Ideas, nor 
have gone about to explain Likes by 
Likenefs, and UnUkes by Unlikeneu 
{Triangles , I fuppofe too, he would 
have explained by Triangularity). Pof- 
frbly he would have begun with 

• Metapb. f. 875. Ed, Du-Val 
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Zenoy iix the way of Indudion from 
many particular Inftances of Likes, 
to flrike out the Deilnitioii of Like, 
as that which was common to them 
all, and fb of Unlikes ; and then have 
ihewn it was very natural for the 
&me thing to be like and unlike 
in different re^)e£l!s, and have drawn 
Zeno into a Contradiction, if he had 
held out : And, if he ftill perfifted, 
and dilallowed this Method of pro- 
ceedingy he would have taken up 
the contrary Hypothefis, as Parmer 
nides himfelf a^erwards does. That 
One is ; and then' from hence have 
ihewn the Being of Many, the Being 
of Same and Different, and, laftly, 
of Like and Unlike ; till at laft, from 
Zeno% Conceflions, he could define 
Many, or the Ones of Many^ by 
(hewing what that was, upon whidi 
the Being of every one of them de- 
pended ; and then the Bufinefs was 
done. 
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Parwenidesy it is true, has gone 
farther ; but the plain Reafoh. of 
this is, That Socrates^ in the Begin- 
ning of the Converfation, introduced 
homonymous Ideas. This made it 
neceffary for ^ artnemdes^ without 
r^rd to any fuch immutable Na- 
tures, to prove the Being of the ge- 
neral Heads of Predication of thofe 
Ideas, on which the very B^ng of 
Science and Philofophy, or Dialec* 
tic, depended. And thus, I fuppofe, 
it is, that ^lato has made wa:y i^ 
the following Dodrine of his old 
Pupil : « * That there fhould be 
" Ideas, or fome One Thing befides 
** Many, is not neceflary, if Demon- 
*• ftration is : But that it fhould be 
** true to fay One of Many, is in- 
" deed neceffary. For General will 
•' not be, if this be not; and, if 
** General is not, then a Medium will 
'' not be, and fo no Demonikadbn. 

* Aaal^t. Pofi, 7. 1, c. It. 
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*' There muft therefore be, in Many, 
** One and the fame^ not homonym 
" mous." This feems to be the Senfc 
of ^lato in the Epinomis^ where he 
iays, ** No living Being, which knows 
** not 2 and 3, and is altogether ig- 
*' norant of Number, can be capable 
" of giving a Reafon concerning 
** thofe Thmgs, of which it has only 
** Senfe and Memory,'* 

In the Words immediately pre* 
ceding the tranflated PalTage above, 
Arijiotle, Ipeaking of TermSy feys, 
they are neither as a WboU^ nor 
Part: And before, in the fame 
Chapter, he fays, they are not Hy- 
potbefis ; and in Chapter the 3d, of 
the £mie Book, he aflerts dogma- 
tically, hot only that there is a 
Knowlege of immediate {dfAtawr) in- 
demonjirable ^ropofitions, but a Prin- 
ciple of this Knowlege. ThisPr/«- 
eiple he commonly calls Intelli- 
gence ; and he fays, Intelligence is 

of 
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of Termsy of Firft and ImmutaBh 
*Terms, 

So far, then, l^erms and MaiVf 
agree, that they are alike prior tD 
thcfe generaly immediate VropoGnooi: 
And they feem likewife to agree in 
this ; That as Terms arfe not as a 
Whoky nor Part ; fo neither is Many. 
For tho' every All is Many, yet every 
Many is not all\ and yet were many 
the fame withy^w^, it would cany 
the fame Senfe to fay, all hfomeyM 
to fay all is many. As there are Two 
Terms to thefe immediate Fropofi- 
tions ; "there are likewife TwoMaf^*t, 
Every one of the general Propofitioob 
of Science, as it ftands adhiaily 
formed in the Mind, is certainly qkb, 
«s Ao><w, as the Predicate is the one 
Thing faid of the Many of the Sub- 
• je^. But Terms confidered in ibem- 
felvesy and antecedently to the Af- 
firmation of the Propofition, are of 
Neceility both alike many. For the 
Predicate is the Caufe that the Sub- 
jedtisatall^ and, confequoitly, that 

k 



it is many; and muft therefore be it- 
felf many. If there is not One Three 
Right Lines, One of which is lefs 
than the other Two, then there is not 
One Three Right Lines, including 
Space-, and if oiJy One of the For-' 
mer, then only Om of the latter ; 
and if only Two, then only Two, 
And as th^e can be no Th^e Right 
Lines, including Space, but there muft 
be Three Right Lines, One of which 
is lefs than the other Two ; of Neceflityt 
diere muft be as many of the latter, 
as of the former, original and inde- 
pehdoit : And, notwithftanding the 
Propofition (as it ftands adually 
formed in the Mind) is in it&^ fmply 
and individually one^ in the Senfe 
above ; yet, if we look into it, as a 
Mixture or Compofition, we find it 
to confUl of Two Manys, One of 
which is many Three Right Lines, in- 
truding Space ; and the other, many 
Three Right Liftes, One of which is 
lefs than the other Two. 

* ' As 
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As to Hypothefis, it is a general 
Proportion, not neceffary to the 
learning a Thing : In this it dif&rs 
6*001 jixiom ; without which, as in 
Geometry for Inftance, its Demon- 
{h:ations cannot be learnt. — -And 
mathematical Axioms themfelves,' as 
they are not neceffary to the learning 
Things out of their Province, and 
as they fupfofe Things, without de^ 
termining their Being and Nature^ 
arc fimply, in the Account of PlatOy 

Hypothecs too. As far then as 

MANY is neceflary to underfiand at 
large, fo far is it non-hypothesis, 

Term then, and Many, being fiip- 
pofed the fame, that, by which we 
underfiand TermSy and that, by 
which we underftand Manys, muft 
be one and the fame. Thus as ^lato 
leads you up to his Region of Intel' 
ligencey by the Help of mathematical 
Sciences ; fo ArifiotUy by an Art or' 
Science principally formed on the 

Speculatioa 
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Speculation of thofe Sciences, brings 
you up to the Top of Science. — Nor 
does it feem any- ways abfurd to at^ 
tend liim thus do&ly, as his peculiar 
and diftinguifbing Charader is Ac- 
curacy or Exa&nefs, to axe/i€ss» As to 
what remains of Intelligence, 
what it is, and as it (lands in that 
GKE Being, whicB is every-where the 
fame\ this, I iiippofe, belongs to Me- 
taphyilcs. Only in the concluding 
Chapter of his Analytics, and like- 
wife in his Ethics, as it is the Prin- 
ciple of Science in Man, he tells us, 
it is difcovered by IndtiEiion,- By 
which, from what has been faid, 
what elfe can we conclude him to 
mean, but that, from particular Ob- 
fervationof fomeof thofe « J»» Mas y's. 
First Terms, into which all Science 
is re/ohed, we are to colle<9: thaf 
which is common to them all', or the 
Idea of thofe Ideas, as it is one and 
tUtitfame in Many itfelf ; or the one 
TmnQ/aid of. every One of Many^ 

ivithotit 
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mtbout which no One is f For, in his 
Treatife of the Soul, he fays, In- 
telligence is the Idea of Idbas, 
which is likewife an old Pythagorean 
Definition of Monad, 

Whatever were the My fteries wrapt 
up in common Numbers by tho& 
primitive Philofbphers, there was little 
of Myftery, however, in what they 
faid of Number and Arithmetic at 
large. 

Th^ confldered all Things as 
continuous or difcrete : Under the 
former Notion, they conceived /if 
Univerfe it/elf^ with all its Parts, as 
intimately united^ and mutually em- 
bracing and fuppordng each other 
naturally^ as a real Tree, not as a 
Thing in Wax^ of the fame Figure : 
Under the Lattery its Beauty, The 
former was the Subjedl of Geometry j 
the latter of Arithmetic, And in 
this Divifion they are followed by 
our Mathematicians to this Day.— - 
For they tell you, That which is con^ 

finuouSf 
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tinuouSj and has its Parts uniteJy is 
Magnitudey and the SubjeSi of GetH 
Tnetry \ and that wlucb is difcrete^ 
and has its Parts feparatedy is Mul'- 
titude^ and the Suhj^ of Arithmetic* 

Now, according to Plato, there 
are Two Multitudes, diftinguiflied hy 
the ONES in each, which were either 
unequal or different ; or equal and 
the fame* Th^ former was the Sub- 
je6t: of the ^itlmetic of PhilofopherSy 
the latter of the Aiany, And is not 
this literally true ? 

For, I fuppofe, it will be allowed, 
there are no Two Ideas, but what 
are diHerent. If this be denied, I 
reply, th^ are not then Two, but a 
Repetition of the fame Idea, or rather. 
Two Views of the feme Thing. 
Leave out this different Relation of 
one Thing to another, and confider 
each only as it is called One^ and you 
have Euclid^ Definition of a vulgar 
or mathemadcal One, ot Unit ; viz, 
That accordir^ to which a 'Thing is 

K calltd 
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called One. This Divrifion of Arith- 
metic Plato feems to have had from 
the Pythagoreans. For amongft the 
Ruins of thisPhilofi^phy we find there 
were Two Arithmetics^ the one tthph 
hite^ the other relative (which latter 
was called 'Harmony) ; and, iii tlu» 
Senfe, probably, we are to underftaad 
the Numbers of the Soul. 

But Ariftotkj it may be fai^ dot» 
not recognize ikaa philofophical hxiAk- 
metic. 

It would take up too much Time 
to reply fully to this. In the fa& 
Place, he has nothing to fay agsuaft 
it ; and, in the next Place, it may 
be confidered, that as his Metaphp- 
fics are a Speculation, which natura^ 
takes place after Phyiics^ he takes ill 
tihie very DifcuiHon of this QueftioB } 
Whether there isfuch a general Scimu> 
er not f That there is mch a cme^ \a 
gives his Reader plain enoug|b toxiui'' 
derfland, and that the Sulked of il 
isOne and Many ; to determine tbm 

Matter 
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Matter dogmatically, in a formal 
Manner, was far from the Genius of 
his Metaphyfics, which are altogether 
of the firaftic Kind, and, perhaps, 
at the Bottom, no lefs myflerious, 
tiian the Numbers of Pythagoras % 
only more fimple, and natural, and 
more becoming Philofophy, when 
ihe was full grown, and had learnt 
to form her flammering Tongue to 
the uncouth Language of DiakSiic. 

The Knowlege or Comprehenfion 
of this Univerfal Arithmetic, accord- 
ing to PlatOy belongs to DiaUBic ; 
and therefixe, when he comes to de- 
fine that Knowlege, which makes 
the diflinguifhing Charader of the 
Pbtlofiphery or Matter of DialeBky 
we find the Objcds of it are alto- 
gether of the difcrete Kind. * For 
he (meaning the Philofopher) is the 
Man, who fufficiently fees one 
Idea every' Way extended through 
** many, every one of them lying 

• Plat. Sopbift. 
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apart ; and many Ideas, difiercnt 
from one another, externally com- 
prehended under one. — And fur- 
ther, one Idea, throughout all 
Manys, wrapt up in one ; and 
many Ideas every Way feparate or 
difcretc. This is to have the 
Knowlege to difcern, how Ideas, 
as they are general, agree and 
difagree." 
This Paffage, as it is dropt in by 
Chance, and as it were in Play, may 
at firft feem not to deferve much 
Notice. But if we confider the 
Manner of the Author, it may, £x 
this very Reafon, perhaps, deferve 
the more Attention. It may be 
in the beft Situation he thought 
he could give it ; for, as to the nrft 
Part of it, have we not here tit 
Whole of Science f and in the iatto*, 
Intelligence itfelf ? 

Ariftotle^ general Form of Science 
is this : Every A is B; every Ck A; 
therefore every C is B. — And by 

AriflQtlt\ 
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Ariftotle^ own Dodrine, the firft 
Two Propofitions, as they dit^generaly 
fuppofe me and the fame in many^ one 
and the fame B in many A^ and one 
and the fatne A in many C; and as 
for the Conclufion, that follows of 
courfe. And what is it to fay, it 
JbllmsoSy a:s we- call it, but to fee B 
in many A unmixt with other Ideas, 
and likewife with many\<^ mixt, as 
reprefentcd in the minor Propofition ? 
— And thus Ariflotle muft allow, 
that the Whole depends upon Multi- 
tude. And if Arithmetic has this 
for its Subject, it may not improperly 
be called the Science OF allSciences. 
But Plato fpeaks of feeing one and 
the fame in many^ comprehended un- 
der one : And if by this we are to 
underftand the Many of one general 
Propofition comprehended under the 
Many of another Propofition, how 
does this agree with his Expreflion ? 
For many under many is not many un- 
der one. To this I (hall only fay, that 

K 3 he 
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he adds the Word externally ; whicb 
may be allowed to hint thus much, 
that we are not to under Aand the Many 
to he comprehended internally ^ as a 
Mixture in an Ingredient j a Metaphor 
he had been ufing before ; and that 
One agrees well enough with the 
Idea of General or Whole ; and laftly, 
that a little Shade might feem to be 
exceeding proper. 

As to the Difagreement of Idea$% 
AriJlotle% negative Form is this : 
Every A is not D ; every C k A; 
therefore every C is not D. Bul^- it 
is evident, the affirmative Form is 
original to this, and therefore hf 
Ariflotle called apx^^^^rh*, I iiip- 
pofe A and C to fland for the fame 
here, as before. That which is one 
and the fame in many A^ is here 
fuppofed, viz, B. And it is upcm 
the Difference of D and Bt that the 
Negation, thoroughly underftood, 
depends. And, confequendy, (iace 
it appears by the Affimuitive Form^ 

that 
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that every C isB', without this nc-* 
gative Form it muft appear, at Sight, 
that every C is not 2), and diat 
more clearly than can be fhewn by 
the negative Form.-' — So much then 
for the former Part of this Paflage 
of Plato, 

As to the latter Part, One Idea 

THRO* AsLL MaNYS WRAPT UP IN 

ONE, what elfe can it be, hnt Ariftotle^ 
Intelligence ? 

As this Idea is iituated in a very 
bright Place, whidi the Eyes of 
the Many cannot look up to ; and 
as we have l^re the dHtinguifhing 
Charafijer of the Philofopher, which, 
according to Socratesy in the Begin- 
ning of the Dialogue, is not much 
le^ difficult to be comprehended, 
^an that of God himfelf; and 
d^cially if weeonfider this Dialogue 
of the SofUfta and Iheatetus in one 
View, as diy are plainly one at the 
Bottom ; is it not here that we are 
to conceive this Idea, as in that One, 

K 4 whofe 
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whofe * Center is every-where, and 
Circumference m-wbere ; and which^ 
to the Philofopher's Eye, carries eveiy- 
where the fame Face ; as he find^ 
go where he will, the fame Genius 
always prcfent with him ? 

Qod in Heemn 

Is Center ; yet extends to alU 

Par. Loft, B. IX. 1. 107. 

But to return to the philofophical 
Arithmetic mentioned above. 

It may be afked, perhaps, how 
it is that mathematical Arithmetic 
and Geometry difier, fince they are 

bodi 

TletvJoQtV cAJKV)C\}i ff^eti^jS ivAKiKytov oyK^ 

OvTi fiiCduoTifiov ^i\&i. Sopbijia. 

Can there be a firmer Foundation of the Whole 
conceived, than this equal Oppofition of all the 
contrary Forces of Nature meeting every-whcre 
as in a Center ? — Nature being every-where thus 
felf-balancedj feems to be at no Pains to fupix)rt 
herfelf.— And can there be any-»thin|g greater ? 

fays Ariftotk in his PhyftcSj p. 357. juft as he 
exprefles his Notion of Univerfality. 
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both alike comprehended under phi- 
hfophical Arithmetic^ as they are 
Sciences, and proceed alike by general 
Ideas ? I anfwer, they differ by the 
Ones of their refpeSHve Manys ; 
which in Geometry are continuous^ 
in vulgar Arithmetic difcrete. 

Thus vulgar Number itfelf (which 
is <lefined to be a (Dolleiflion of Units) 
as it is a general Idea, is many Col- 
ledions, confiding each of difcrete 
ones J whereas many Three Right 
Lines, including Space, are many 

continuous Ones. Only, perhaps, 

an old Pythagorean might objeft, 
that the Ones of all Arts and Sciences^ 
hefides thofe of vulgar ArithmetiCy and 
the Applications of it, being of the 
continuous Kind^ they were all com- 
prehended under Geometry ; that he 
might with the better Countenance 
reprefent the Univerfe, by ^ointSy 
Lines ^ Surfaces, and Solids ; Point, by 
One ; Litte, by Two, and likewife by 
Three; Surface, by the Square of 2 

and 
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and 3, vt!^, 4 and 9 ; and Solids ^ hj 
their Cubes, 8 and 27. 

It was neceflfary to add the odd tx) 
the even Number, otherwife you had 
not the Whde of Number, or <rf 
what might be reprefented by it AU 
the other Divifions fell within the 
Compafs of i and 27. 

In Ttmaus there arc Two more 
intermediate Terms or Divifions, 
dian in l^lato ; that they might bc 
in all 36 to reprefent the Circum- 
^rence of the Heavens, which wa$ 
36 Decads ; but in ^latd% Way of 
painting there was no Occafion of 
this Emblem. His Circle ferved iii 
the flead df it. 

I take it for granted, it will api^- 
pear, by comparing Timaus with & 
Reprefentative in Plato, that the In- 
gredients of the Compodtion of dit 
Soul are one of them, Beif^y fafn^^ 
different, and invariable ; the«bSe^« 
Being, fame, different^ and vari* 

ABLE. 

Wc 
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We arc likewife given to under- 
iland, that t^ic human Soul is of the 
fame Form with that of the PForkTs ; 
and that it confifts of one Part, 
which is more excellent^ of the Nature 
oifamcy viz. invariable ; and an- 
other lefs excellent^ of the Nature cS 
different.^ viz. variable. 

Arifiotle^ prime Divifions of the 
rational Part are, Intelligence^ Set' 
encey and Opinion. The Two latter 
he diftinguiflies by their Objeds. 
Thofe of Opinion are, fuch as may 
he otberwife : Thofe of Science, y«ci& 
as may not be otberwife. And as for 
Intelligence, that he places at the 
Head of Science, and not improperly; 
as it is alio with him the Name of 
that which is supreme and first in 
Nature. For, according to * Plato, 
the Objcfts of Opinion, to ^ofe dF 
Science and Intelligence, are but as 
the Shades of viable Things, or their 

* Rt^. 1. 6. sdfafm. 

Images 
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Images in Water, Glafs, or Metal, 
to the Things themfelves. 

In the formed Soul of the World, 
it was natural there fhould be Imper- 
feSiiony fuch as this of Opinion, and 
fuccejftve 'Thought. But it was more 
ieafy to proceed from our own Soul to 
an univerfal one like it, and from 
thence to that which was perfeBy 
than it was at once to form (as they 
call it) the Idea of a perfect JBeino. 

Immediate are the A(3:s of God, more fwift 
Than Time or Motion ; but to human Ear^ 
Cannot without Proccfs of Speech be told j 
So told, as earthly Notion can conceive. 

Milton's Par. Lojiy B. VII. /. 175. 

I have ufed the Words varicAU 
and invariable: Perhaps divifiblc 
and indivifible, or fcparable and in- 
feparable, may feem to exprefs the 
Thing more properly. 

The Being of a Triangle being 
fuppofed, it is impoflible to feparate 
from the Idea of it. that of Three 

Right 
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Right Lines, one of which is lefi 
than the other Two. A Man taking 
Opium may be without fleeping; 
and fo may Gold heated be with- 
out melting, as, for ought we know, 
melting may be without that. 

As for thofe Powers, which in 
Ijtnceus are called Principles of 
Motion^ I fuppofe it may appear, 
by comparing again Plato with him, 
that they are fame^ and different. 
And what {2iysAriJiotle o£ Principles f 
That they are * contrary : That all 
Contraries are comprehended under 
One and Many ; that to One belong 
fame, lihe^ and equal y to Many, 
different^ unlihy and utiequal. 

But Unlikes and Unequah are com- 
prehended under DIFFERENT, aS hihs 

and Equals are under same, juft as 
$luantity and ^ality are under 
Being -f-. 

• Met. p. 871. ^ 

•f- K<tT<^ yif ii» rnf iff'tat AOFON x'lyndu t^aa* 
V\ •, TO T« Towr, 1]^ ri muvr, )^ rihh* ri irut Myi/Axttv 

*Met. 

In 
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In the moft general Conception of 
Oi!^E and MAhiY, to Many belongi 

DIFFERENT J tO OttBy SAME. But 

Arifiotle fayis again, One ii fb$ 
Meafure and Principle of Many^—^ 
He fays too, Measure and Prin* 
ciPLE is that by which wt tmderfiand 

a Thing * ; « xpeir^ yvmf^o^. 

Let us confider then in this View 
"Smfirft Many, v^tov xA>)6(&., Two m 
general, or Two Things, or Beings. 

As they are many,hy what has betflk 
(aid, they are different ; for, if thef 
are not different, I can't undorftand 
them to be many, or Twa But 
they are likewife, each of them, wit 
Thing, or Being, and Being is /amt 
and common to both ; otherwife I can*t 
underfland them to be. To each of 
them likewife, as they are one, be- 
longs the Idea of indivifible. To 
One therefore in general, as it enables 
me to number, and as it is tlie 

* Met. p. 888, 
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Meafure of Multitude^ belong the 
Ideas of Betng-t Same^ Different y and 
hidivijible, 

Suppofing this Idea to be the Mix- 
ture of the old Tttn^ttSy as it coin~ 
{H'^ends under it all Plato % Manys, 
irarJw oiH AoyWy juft after, wiU not 
appear fo Shocking.-- ~For docs he 
not, in ef&d, fay to his Reader, 1 
havt gfoen you the whole Materials of 
ibe rationalMind ^ I require you to 
fbikc them out in that Form, ac- 
cording to ScKnce ; juft as I propoie 
to you this Problem, 

To divide this Sum of harmonical 
proportions 1 14695 into 36 Termsy 
according to the Rules of Mufic. 

Quite contrary to what has been 
sidvanced, * Sprnofa fays, God is 

^ This Philofopher, after a Run of no lefs thaa 
79 demonftrated Propofidons, all derived feom 
felf-erident ones, tells you, he has now fliewn 
the Caufe of diofe common Notions, which are 
the Foundation of our Reafoning } that is to iay» 
he has demonstratid that luhich isimpoffibUto 
be demonftrated ; vabicb is prior to all Demonftra- 
tien i and without wbi(t nt l^minfiratio» is. 

\ im- 
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improperly caUed one. His Words 
are, * PorrOy quod demonflratianem 
attinety quam ego in appendice geonur 
tricarum in Cartefii principia demon- 
fir ationum fiahilio \ nempe Deum fwn^ 
nifi valde impropricy unum vel unicum 
dicipoffe\ refpondeoy rem fi)lummodo 
exifienticBy non vero ejfentite refpeEhi 
unam vel unicam did: res enim fidb 
numerisy nifi pofiquam ad commum 
genus redoBcB fuerunty non concipi-^ 
mus. ^iy verbi gratiay fefiertium 
et imperialem manu tenet y de numero 
binario non cogitabity nifi huncfefier^ 
tium et imperialem uno eodem^ue^ 
nempe numerorum vel monetarwn^ 
nofnine vocare queat : nam tunc fit 
duos numeros vel monetas habere 
potefi affirmare\ quoniam non mode 
fefiertiumy fed etiam imperialem^ 
nummi vel monette nomine infigmt. 
Hinc ergo dare patet nullam rem 
unam aut unicam nominari^ nifipofi^ 

• Op. Pqfi. p. 557-5. 

quam 
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quam alia res concepta fuit, qua (ui 
diBum eft) cum ea convenit, ^uo-' 
matn 2)« exijientia ipfius fit effentia^ 
deque ejus ejfentia univerfalem nofi 
foffumus formare ideam^ cerium efi 
€umy quiDeum unum vel unicum 
mmcupaty nullam de tDeo veram bar 
here ideam^ vel improprte de eo loqui. 

Strange, that thd'e fhould not be 
an Eflence of Onesy as well as oi 
other exiftent Things ! — Tho' God ia, 
not One of Many, nor many Godsj 
ye^ as he is the Caufe that every* 
.thing is One^ whether EJfence or £>?- 
ijlencey it is not, furely, improper to 
ikVy he is One in this other reiped* 
T* Teli Wi fvovTQM ; fays ArifiotUy in his 
I ft Book of the Soul, c. 7. He 

aniwers. To ^ <y vawt 'x^re m •x«f or* 

ArifiotUy in his ^opics^^ Book 6. 
Chap. 3. fays, It is difficult to 
explain whether the Definition of the 
Soul by Number, added to Self- 
motion, is fujperfluous or not. 

L The 
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The Reafon of this Difficulty, pch- 
haps, was this : Original Self'ihotion, 
Life *, and the Energy of Mbkd, be- 
ing fuppofed the &me (in hit Meta* 
phyjics^ he fays, the Energy of Mind 
is Life)) there was fomethmg in Mikid 
prior to Number, which it wai hard 
to fpeak out, fo as to be undtrftood. 
Number he defines himfelf to be Mv/- 
titud^y meafured by One. But tvhftt 
would it hgnify tx) define Af/^rfly 
One ? — As the human Mind l*«x!ttfc 
from that, which is Icfs evident ill 
itfelf, to that which it moft fo'j th6( 



^ As to Life of liVino, the moft g^itfil 
iiniverfal Senfe of it is, in Truths MkitD» tit At^ 
7UAt Understanding i and fo the AntifeMft 
ijpealc of Life absolutely ; it is nots. To 
hare an Idea of Life, in tlus Senfe, b^nfideiK 
that pafles in your Body, or in the fenfibfe WoiUt 
and conftder yourfelf as a£luaily viewing tliiiwa 
tvtth your Mind-— -How filent, quiet, lAodonleSt 
is ail in this View ! In our human Mind^ theft 
Is no Motion, or Difturbance, but in its iiioteflivt 
Views s and even thefe fucceflive Views art 
tfi a Mind that te F<R»£ct. 
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Definitioh by Number Was niticlt 

^cre biftrudive. 

,' * For Definitions ore to be ufed> 

not ^ they are juft and exa^$ but as 

l^sy teach and inftrud, and arfe 

lidapted to thb preTenl Appreh^flon^ 

xifhith. 

This Rule of Definition the An- 
^eftts f^m to haVe ap|died toWHdng 
lUid Cbnverfatkm at large ; and by 
"diii Ariflotk accounts for the \ fabu- 
lous Manner of the old Philofophersy 
lifiwever (hocking it may fecni to 
Hiod^m Ears. 

• That there Was any true Policyj, 
or even Hbnefty, or any Senfe of 
Rfeligibn, in thefe primitive Founders 
tJi Reformers^ who introduced the 
Worflap of Gods in the Form of 
Man, I dare fay there are very few 
modern PhUofophers will allow. — 

• Totie.p. 247. 

f What he fays afterwards in Honour of 
Mankind, that all Arts and Philofophies bad been 
crften found out, and loft again, is very remark? 
itt4t AUt.p. 1003. 

L 2 Yet, 
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Yet^ it feems, it was otherwife witk 
their Predeceflbrs amongft the An: 
tients. And we find Socrates him- 
felf, in his Difcourfe with Arifiodt- 
demusy who neither offered Sacrifice 
nor ufed Divination, but laught at 
thofe that did, prefling him by per- 
forming his Duty to the Gods to make 
Trial of them, whether they iwoutd 
not adyife him in Things that, were 
beyond the Reach of human Know- 
lege; dnd this as the Means .of -ac- 
quiring a more full and perfeft 
Knowlege of the Divinity~rFoi'< . a» 
he had defcribed it to him juft be- 
fore, by the Idea of a huma^ Mind, 
joined with an enlarged, dear, and 
penetrating Senfe of Particulars 
throughout the World, it was rather 
Apollo in the Center of the planetary 
Syftem, than the Divinity itfelf. — 
But the Universe muft be full of 
fuch Deity in the ftrideft Senfe, or 
you could not know the Dlirinity (to 
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uleliis concluding WdrHs) tji> hfichy 
and fo greaty that it Jhould at_ once 
fie \ all Things y and hear all Things ^ 
and he prejent ' every -where y and aft 
mce take care of all Things. 

Tills Definition, of the Soul by 
l^itmher-y and Self-Motion^ which, in 
his Book on the Soul, Arifiotle feems 
to* ittiake-the moft nonfenfical Thing, 
it is remarkable he has himfelf ufed 
in his PbyJicSy where he finds Occa- 
fion to fliggeft, in his phyfical Way, 
ibmething of the Harmony of Mind 
with fenjible Things ; or, if you 
pleafe, Eternity with Time, which 
he defines by Number in movinq 
Things. 

And, if Plato exprefles himfelf 
more darkly, fpcaking of Time as 
an Imitation of Eternity abiding 
IN One, it may be obferved, this is 
after the Formation of the Soul, and 
not fo improper, if that which is 
firft in the Soul is One itfelf. 

L 3 The 
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The Universe every Mop^etit 
takes a diiFerent Forind from that of 
the preceding and following Momenti 
The Perception of thefe particular 
Forms is called Senfe, in Oppoi^tion 
to the GENERAL Idea, wmch cqn- 
tains all thefe partici^lar Forms, Q90, 
there be conceived any Imperfedioa 
in GoD*$ l^e, if it has always before 
it thefe difltercnt Objofts ? 
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SIR, 

OV have here a Sketch of thofc 
mathematical Principles^ which I 
faid were prior in Nature to the 
Method of Fluxions, the Differen- 
tial Calculus, and Arithmetic of Infinites^ 
Whether they are fo, or not, you will now 
be a Judge ; and how far, on this Bottom^ 
Arithmetic and Geometry may be reftored 
to their prirnitive Purity and Simplicity, 

Th? Science of Mathematics haying fufr 
fered much by a confiifed way of treating: 
its principal Subjedts, it cannot be deemed^ 
impertinent, before I proceed, to diftinguifb 
in what manner, ahd how far^ I conddei; 
HaatheBuitica^ Clganbty, 
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I do not then confider it as generated or 
produced, but as that which I S. Time and 
Motion produce nothing of thc^ Kindy and 
have no Place here. Nor do I confider it as 
continuous, nor as confining of very fmali 
or infinitely little Parts, but as confifting of 
Parts in general. 

Thefe Parts therefore I confider as dif- 
Crete : And by at, y^ z, &c. I underftand 
T^ultitude. The Ones or Monads, of which 
X is many, I call x -, of which y is many y ; 

of which z is many z^ &c. 

Nor do I confider at, jy, z. Sec. barely as 
many i but as a certain many. So thsLt-x, 
y^ Zy &c. are Wholes ; x, y, 2?, &c. thcif 

refpedive Parts. Thefe Parts may be conr 
fidered again as Wholes, confifting of. an- 
other Order of Parts; and thefe ag^ as 
other Wholes, confifling of Parts of a third 
Order, &c. 

That which does not confifl of Parts, nor is 
itfelf apart, nor many, nor One of any many, 
has no Place in the Science of difcrcte Quan* 
tity; nor of continuous Quantity, as the 
latter is contained under the former. Con- 
tinuous Multitude, fuch as that in Time, 
Space, and Motion, will indeed naturally fall 
Wider general Theorems of Arithmetic. But 

fuch 
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fuch Things as an Inftant, a Point, a Flu- 
xion, {he has nothing to do with. She can 
make nothing of them by any of her Operar 
tions. I have joined Fluxion with Point 
and Inftant, becaufe Fluxion feems to be to 
Motion^ as an Inftant is to Time ; whidi I 
fuppofe to be as a Point is to a Line. Mo« 
tion cannot be conceived without Time and 
Space ; and when the former runs into an 
Inftant, and the latter into a Point, then i^ 
is (as I underftand it) that Motion becomes 
Fluxion. In this Senfe only I exclude Fluxion 
from having any thing to do in Arithmetic : 
In' this Senfe Fluxion is no more^ a Part of 
'Motion, than a Point is a Part of a Line, 
Nor does Fluxion confift of many Fluxions,^ 
any more than a Point coniifls of many 
.Points. As Motion itfelf cannot be con- 
ceived without Time and Space ; fo many 
Motions, that is to fay, a Variety of Mo-, 
tion, cannot be conceived without a Variety 
of Time or Space, or both. But however 
this Matter is underftood, it concerns not 
Arithmetic itfelf, but only the Application 
of it. 

As x^ yy 2f,-&c. are Wholes, fo are their 
Produifts^ Under Produfts I comprehend 

Powers 
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Powers, and whatfoever is proetuced (if I 
may fo fay) by Divifion, as well as Multt* 

plication. To find the Part of any Pro- 

dud:, the Rule is this which folloiva : 
■ In any given Produft, for a;, y^ x, &a 
J)at Ar+x> y-jry^ i+2?, &c. Then multiply 
thcfe Quantities into one an&ther, as x-^^ 
by y+y:^ &c. and fubtraft the given Vto^ 

du<a from this new oncj and the Remain- 
der is the Part re(][uired. 

EXAMPLE S. 

Let it be required to find the Part of the 
Produift xy by the preceding Rule : For * 
put x-(-^, and for y, y-\-y j then moltipljr 

x-^-x by y'\-y ; and from that Produft, which 

is xy\'xy'\'yx'\-xy^ fubftraft the given Pro- 

• • • • 

dud ATjKthe Remainder is xy^x-^-xy^ ioc the 
Part required. The Part of x^ is 3«*^-f^ 
|iw»-f ;*5=]rfi3.^3. The Part of xy* is y^x 

The Part of Af+— 2*J*4.««x* is ^J=x+5*— 

"77 
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The 
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The PaM df^xx^x is 2xxx::=rx4-x X x"— ;r x ;i 
7. And the Part of xxx-^xxx-^ix is a* 



,^mmJL 



yxxx^x^z^c+xyixya-^^xtx^-^xa^ix. 

• . •' * ' . • , . • 

And the Part oj^ a^xx— ^x;?— ajfxx— ^^ 

t2tJ^^X^XX^XX^'^2X=X-{^X%XXX'^XXX'^2X 

• • • '• '• ■ ■ • • 

••^Xiif— * X it^M X x-^3Xf &t. 

• • • 

This is all evident at S^Jit, without conr- 
fouading the Charadefs by adtual Multipli^ 

Becauie the Part of Jnc^ir^Hr is 2^ x^ 
jtheit&re x i( the Faf t <s[ » kx—iCt And 

i6r ft like H^arofi x^x-^-ti k tke Part of 



2X 



xyiX.—jey(.x--'ZX.An^6i&gaitkxyiit~^xx-^itc 
axX3Jf ZijrxjAr 

I1 t 1 ftitl-; 



is the Part of ;c x x — x x x — 2x x X'^zx e^r. 



itttm 



■1 • > Z m . 




*" ' • • • 

For this DoQritie of Wholes and Parts prd* 
ccfcds upwards from Parts to Wh<je«, as 

well as downwAFdfi from Wholes to j^itts 

^nlverfally. 

-. . \ ? 

It 
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. It IS evident in thefe lad Examples, where 

* is found in fome Term or Terms of the 
Whole^ that I have only confider'd it as a 
Part of ;if ; that is to fay, as one, not as ma- 
ny or a Whole in itfelf, confiding of other 
Parts. 

If you confider ;r as a Whole, and call its- 
Parts or Monads ;r, then the Part of ;c *ii 

§cx-]r9c*'\-xx=X'\'X X x-j-x^-^x. And the Part 
•• • • •• • . • •• • 

of ic*x — x^x is x^x4^2xx*'i'x^=x4-x*xx4-M 

^K-\-X^% X — x^x — x^x . •.; 

Where again x is . not confider'd ar '^ 
Whole, but only as the Part oi x , When 

* is confider'd as a Whole, its Part ouir.be 
called X j and fo again the Part of x coofi- 
der*d as a Whole x Sec. \ v 

In like manner/ jf y y $cc. z z z » &c 

• •• 

may. ftand each of them for Parts and 
Wholes to one another. And the Parts of 
any Produfts of thofe Quantities are' given 
by this Rule j which I (hall now proceed to 
fet in as clear a Light as I can. 
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Explication of the Rule for findif^ Parts. 

npo have fomething then that may be 
^ called Knowlegc of this Dodrine of 
Whole and Parts^ as it &lls ander the Rule 
of which I have only hitherto given Exam-^' 
pies, it will be ncceflary to obfervc— That 
the Number of Parts in every Produdl is 
always lefs by One than the Number d 
Parts \ii Xj Xy X &c. which make that Pro-s 

dudt; — That the Whole is fometimes equal 
to the Sum of its Parts given by the Rule^ 
and fometimes not — And laftiy> when this 
is the Cafe, it will be neceflary. to kno«r 
what is to be thrown into theQalance to 
make the Scales even^ if any thing, be want- 
ing on either Side i as likewife to know^ 
when nothing is wanting. AU this I be*' 
lieve will be very jdain from what £dlow9. , 

Let #=e;tf + X, xsB flf+ *, *«x4- *, ««* 
+ af, &c. ' 

Then by the Rule 

• • T • 



M 09 



M K y 
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tti n» III* * I* **" % *" \ A 

^ • • • • 

If you ftop proceeding here, fuppofing * 
when it becomes at to be ;i; and y when it be- 
comes J to be / J then S: ocy^yx-^xy (ftand^^ 
V)g for the Sum of the Parts) will be equal 

' 9 » // i, tf M I* Ut IH at§ §H 

to ^ y'^x y + X y — X y-^x y—x y-j-Ar jr— 



^t W*l »*** »**» 



X yzzzx y-^x yz=zx y—x y — And whereas 

the Number of Parts of jc ^ is Four, it is 
pSain the Number of Parts in its Favors x 
and y is Five. And it is evident, ftop where* 
ever you pleafe, the Number of Parts, given 
by the Rule will be for ever left by one 
than the Number of Piarts in x and y. Here 
likewjfe it is evident, that if you flop any 
where in the Progreilipn^ ^c ^ is never, the 
adequate Sum of its Parts, but always big* 
ger \^ X y . And this indeed may be fUf- 

ficient to (hew how in this Qtfe the JVI^tter 
fiands univerially. However, I ihall add 
one Bxample more of this Gafe^ 

By 
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By the Rule, then, as before. 



t/ 



x'.^^x^'ziznx'^^ x^nx n — ia:*^»;c* &c* 



4«/ W/« //// MW 

a 

If, as before, you flop any where in th« 

f^rGgFcffion \ for Example, when x is be- 



Hit 



come x=x , then calling the Sum of the 
Parts S: n x^' x ^nx n — i a?^* x * &c** 

2 

X*sB X" +S; « A-'^'X + « X ;?— .1 x«--»x » &c. 

By theie two Exatnples, I £bppofe> tt*will; 
appear, that the Number /oC: Parts oF anj^ 
fioglc ProduA whatever, is always tefs b^ff. 
One than ahe Nunibcr of Parts in Xii^y,: iK'r 

X. >, X 8cc That the Sum of the Parta it* 

• • • 

never equd to dhe Whole, • and what is tcf 
be added to make' them fo. For Example/ 
it is evident, that x y • ?= x v • -f^ 

Ma S: 
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S:^* x^tx y y + x j* -f* ^y y ^ +J^* ^ > 

flop wherever you will in the Series. This 
is One Cafe. 

t 

Another is, when you fuppofe the Series 
to continue ; and that as the Difference of 
the Produdts, which makes the Terms of 
it, continually lefTens, you fuppofe it at laft 
to be nothing. 

In this Cafe every fingle Produft will be 
the accurate Whole and juft Sum of its 
Parts, as obtained by the Rule. For Ex- 
ample, x'ss S: nxT-'x&n x »— i aT^x* &c 

a 
Call the Terms in which are x*, x ^ &c. T, 
then x*— T = S: x*-' x . ' . : 

B 

What has been faid before of Wholes 
confifliog of a fingle Produdt, holda uni- 
verially io til. Wholes confifting of many 
Produds, when every Fador of every one of 
tfaefe Produds is confider*d as a Whole. There 
is another Cafe of Wholes, cohfifting of many 
Produ^s in wUch fome d'the Fadors are 
only Pa|?tH, of which I (hall give an Exam- 
ple or two : 3^ by the way it may be no- 
ted, that when as in the former Cafe x, y^ z 

• • ... 

&^* %i X» ?. &c. are only confider^d as Parts 

in 



in general: In this Cafe they. ire always 
equal to thcmfelves, or if you pleafe, inva- 
riable. 

By the Rule for finding Parts, 



3 2 ^6^ 3 2 "F" 



" . /# // 



• I • • • * • 



" " // /// /#/ z*' «y# ■ 



*i0 HI 0tf Utt Ht* *ll* 0ft$ 

x^ — ;c*x+ ;ex»— x^ — x*x4- yx*=:x*x 
3263 a 6 

Here whether you (lop or proeeed ; whe- 
ther you fuppofe the Number of Parts 
within the Compafs of x to be finite or in* 
finite, the Whole, viz. x^ — **>?+ xx^ is 

always equal to S: x^x , beeauie whenever 
It is that X becomes x^ the laft Subtrahend^ 
wz. s^ — ? ^ + ^ S which you have by 

putting X for x in the given Whole, will be 
always Nothing, In like Manner the Part 

> *' "f* 3 **y-^ J ^y * is * .+ X , and 
6)t' 

2X' 
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ixt 4. ^x*x 4. jrjc « = S: x^-x * accurately j 
6x ' 

• 

whereas ix^ -{- jx*x-{-x* ^ whofc Part is 

6x 



likewife ;tf + x , is equal to x* + S: x-f=x - 
I (hall add but one Example more^ which 
IS this t 

By the fame general Rule ; 



/ # 



X X'-'X M X X XX_=X X.{. *« 



/ / ft tl t* // «» 

• • •• I • • 

t* // */ '// //' /// 000 

XX — XX -^x X — X X = X jc 4. X X 

Here again it is plain, whether you ftop'or 
proceed, xx^ftx «= S : xx^-^ xxi ^c^ 
caufe when x becomes x , and x becomes x^ 
x^ — xx; becomes xx — xx=:o-. 

And X X — X X is twice the Sum of an 
Arithmetical ProgreiTion, whofe Ipiffeceoct; 
i$ XX, whether the Number of TerQu^be 
finite, or infinite. /. 

From what has been faid, the General 
Rule for difcovering whether any - diiog' bo: 
wanting, and what it is to make any given 
Whole equptl to it£ Parts^ willr be pl^n.: It 
18 this s 



r. s 
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, In every given Whole, for x , x^ x &c. 
y\ Xj Jt &c. z, z, z &c. put X, X , x&a 
X^X^X:^^' ?, ^.,.|?&c., and take the 
Sum of the Terms. If it be nothing ; no- 
thing is to be added ; If fbmething Affir- 
matiye, it muft be fubtra&ed ; if fomething 
Negative, it muft be added to the given 
Whole. 

I have nothing farther, I think, to add 
in Explication of the General Rule for find- 
ing the Parts of given Wholes 5 and there- 
fore I (hall proceed to turn the Subjed the 
other way, and confidcr the Qucftion, How 
to find Wholes from given Parts, 

This Qoeftion, I think, can only be an* 
fwered, except it be cafually in particular 
Cafes, by proceeding analytically on the 
Bottom of the General Rule for finding the 
Part of a given Whole. 

As a plain Example or two perhaps may 
give a fiiller Idea of this Analyfis than ge^^ 
neral Theorenis, I (hall begin with Ad 
loweft. Suppofe then I were to find the 
refpeftive Wholes of the Parts, x x + x* , 
X X , X , X -!• H . For the Whole fought in 
either Cafe, lafiTume jx »-t*^. I find the 
Part of it accorSihg ' to the Rule ; and by 
< putting 
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putting the Parte propofcd equal to it, I 
determine a and 6 -, and fo find their re- 
Ipedive Wholes. 

To begin with the firft, viz. The Part of 

ax* 4" ix is zaxs + ^^* 7 j is t/- 

+ ^x |and^x+x«. If 

2axxxs:xs. and tfx*4- ^A; = x*,theniTs=! j. 
and^saex; the Whole fought therefore is 
T 

For the Whole of xx I put ^ifx^s aaxx^ 
and tfix* 4- ^x= o ; and then comes out a=ssi 
and ^ = — - X , and confeqUently tfx* + ^ = 

2 

s= X* — XX, In like manner for the Whole 

of which or is a Part, I put a: a taxx , and 
ax^ + 6xsso, then a =r— and ^ » — jl . 
and tfx* + bx^ x^.^x , 

. To come to the lafl Inftance x+x: Here 
I put X5= 2axx, and x = ^ ** -f ^x; whence 
tfsssj^, and^s=±, and ^Ar* + ^^==^** 
2X ST* 

+ * = JC* + XX , which agrees with wHat 

T a* 

was determined before for the Whole of 

xx + *• . For if x*-^xx Is the Whole 

of 
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of ;(?x-j-x*, the Confequence is, that 
jy* + XX is the Whole of ^c-j- x. 

Had I been to find the Whole whofe 
Part is XX* + x^^, I fhould have affumed 

3 
tf;5r*x4^Arx,thePartof which is ^ ^JTax* 
then putting xx*=z2axx*^ and x^=:as^ 

4- ^A» J /x = T , and ^ = — X , and ax^x 

4- 6XX^X*X XX* . 

• • 

The Equation to the Tri- 
wigle is ax=y : The Reft- 
angle in the Triangle axx=i 
~yx J the Sum of them by X 
what was juft now deter- 

mined a .YEH' ^-^ 

.2 *^ 

will for ever be fo, whilft x has any Being. 
The lefs x is, the nearer indeed ^ x *• — • .r .' 

is to an Equality with the Area, but not the 
Area, till the Parallels ' eome together, and 
Xas o'i and then ''ay^x^-^^xx^/r x^x^. ' I 

.... .•.■.».2 . -^ . ■2 

have added this plain Example, toihcwAow 
I underftand the whole Bufincfs of the Qua- 
drature 
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draturc of Curves to proceed oa thcfc Prin- 
ciples. 

m 

To proceed one Step farthg: ^ 
To find the refpe(flive Wholes^ of which 

(which was juft now a Whole) ;c^x, ;r*, 
x»4-a; are Parts. For the Whole fought I 
affume 4ix^ + bx* + ^^ i ^^d with the Parts 
of it, viz. 

3^A'*x+ 3^A'x* + ax'^ 
2bxs 4- ^x* 
+ ex 
I compare the given Parts mentioned, or 
any other that may- be compared with it, 
and fo deteiimine the Value of a^ ^, r, as 
before. For the firft Example, viz. ;r*x-f 
4•2A:^* + ^^', I put ^*x = jjx'*x, ixo^^ss 
—S'axx/ -f 2bxx , ;c3 =\zx3 4 ^x* + rx . 

For the Second, viz. ;c*+ ^^?+ ^'S JC*st= 
=c3/j;»*x,.2^x=3»^x»+ 2^xx, x«9i7xi+ 

For the Third, x^ — xs\ **= J^iv*^, 

— ^¥=3^'VX» + 2^;vx, and tfA'^ + ^;j4^ 
+ ^^=05 laying. afide the Divifpr a, till 
the Whole is detctmiiied, and then divide- 
ingitby 4» 



* I • • \ 



For tbc fmak. ^?m% I;F»*fr=* 
For the Fifai^ liz. xf,^ ISKfji^ 

For the laft, viz. x*+x, I [mt Ar*=34«»x^ 
and x=34xx+2^xx, and tfx' + ^x*-^ 

+ rx = o. 

There is one Example more, wluch I 
fhall mention i it is, ax^x+xx*, the Red- 
angle in the conunen Parabola. 

Let 2X»X= 3/JX*X, XX^ss 3/7XX»^2^XX 

and ax^+6x* + cx= o ; then a = |, ^ =— 
— .X, c = — x» . The Sum of the Trian- 

IT 6 

gles is 2x' — x*x — x^5 and the Area 

"T" "^ "6* 

If I wanted only the Area, it would be 
fufficient to aflume only 2X*x, negledting 
the other Term xx*; then 2x*x= 3tfx»x^ 
3/3^x55 » + 2^xx = o, and a%i + 3x«4-cx=o. 
Hcnce/3f = j, ^ = — x, c=^», and the 

T 

Sum of thefe lefler Rectangles ^ x^ -~xx-)« 

+xf* , and when x= o, the Area f x'« 

3 

To 



t m 1 

Tb find the Whole, whofe Part is 
jBi^jf + *;*^«»+ ciT^xsj^ Jxr^*x\ &c. 
I proceed on this Bottcnn, by aflUming 
'^ir+Bx*^+C;r^+i)jr-3, &c. for^c 
.Whole fought. 



I ■ • 



Let 
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: jix-^ym x m-~-i x m — 2 x w— 3 Aif^ x*, &c. 



JBx^ -w — I xjw— 2X/W— 3 5*»-*x+, &C. 



» 3 

m — 2 %m — 3 Cx*~^x* , &c. 

X 

/«— j©*:"*^*, &c. 
iS ;p"-* , &C. 




D*+f 



Icc. 



iw— 3C;r"-*x«-|-« — j Dx"~*x=s: 



S &c. Then A^ -1,5 = 

01 



« — I Ax X 



m — I 



, Cz^cx 



\ X w — zAx* — m — I X m — 2 Bxx 



3 2 

t=ax3 — /»x;w — I 



X w— 2 X m — 3 
3 



* 3 4 

I xm — 2 ^m-— ^ B X'- 



3 Cxx -L. , &c. The Whole 



)f which tf *•"' y 4- ^**~* « * + 



^•'Cx'^^x^y &c. is a Part, is axx'^-^ 



m 



bx — m X m — r Ax% x*"' 4-cx^ — m x m — ix 



2 tn — I 



X m — 2 Ax^*^m — i x m — z Bx x Ar*~% &c. 

3 2t Trt—2 

If you fuppofe h=:0—c=^d=e , &c. then this 
Whole will become the Whole, whofe Part 
is ax'^^x. And the Whole in this Cafe re- 
duced, will become, ax"^ — ax^^ + m — i 

m 2 3x4 

ax'^^x^-^ m'-^i X m — 2 x m — 3 ax*^^ ^^ + 

iX3X4X5x6 
j^m^^ty^fn-^i x»i — 3 x/»— ^xf^— ^ 



;c« 



2x3x4x5x6x7x8 



And this Theorem may be fufficient, as 
a Principle to the inverfe Method of Fluxions 
and differential Calculus 3 and particularly 
in the Cafe of the Quadrature of Curves, 
whofeAbfcifla is at, andOrdinate one or many 
Produdls of x. For that which is here given 
is a Redtangle under a Part of the Abfcifla 
into the Ordinate j and indeed nothing elfe. 
However this Matter has been refined upon, 
it comes after all at laft to this, or vaniflies 
into Air. 

This Theorem may likewife ferve to ex- 
hibit particular Theorems, for determining 

N any 



any j^veh Number of Reftanglcs under Or- 
^inates and equal Parts of Abfeiffa'^ or of 
Cylinders; or of Tangents to Curves. And 
the Length of Curve Lines^ the Areas of the 
Curves-, and their folid Content, will be par- 
ticular Cafes of thefe which I have CsJled 
particul^^Thcorems* 

With regard jto the direfit Method of pro- 
ceeding by way of Fluxions or Infinites, it 
is evident by what has been faid in the Be- 
ginning, That the Increments of the Tenns 
of Equations arc univerfally the Parts of 
thofe Tenns; and Ukewife th$^t the fa^ 
Terms are the adequate Wholes "efxfcreft 
Parts. Thus the diredt as well ^ thifc iiu 
verfe Methods will appear under thefe Prin- 
ciples in their natural Light. It is biit t6 
interpret rightly the received NotalicMij and 
the whole AjFair will proceed as it Aow 
ftands. \ 

Put the Part or Increment of any Term 
equal to that which is commonly called its 
Fluxion, and this will give the true Mean- 
ing of A*, J?, z^ &c. ' . \ 

For Example 5 If dx-^^ 2xx^^x* « da^^ 

2XX, thcax=x—x^. And in thisScnfe 

of ;e, i/;J'— . %xxi^ the Pwt of Jjlrr^^ v And 

fo 
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foif 2j'>= iyjt+ y* , and y=^y,-\- ^> iheii 

a ^j> is the Part of j;*. And fb again, if j'=a 
« jr+ / + jj > iy*y is the Part of j^. As 

for the Pact of xy^ it is r^'j' •\-yXy fuppofing 
And if you fupppfe /7X'— 2yy to ftand qot 






r » ^ - ^ "^ , ■ • 

only fo r 4Jg — 2yj? — ^jg* , but for tjiis and all 

odier fiibfequent Terms exhibited in the Bi- 
noipnl Theorem, then ^^—^ will be the 

Part of ax — y* I * the firft Term. 

Aod . thps by jgivipg a like Meaning to 
tHc rcceivca Notatioa throughout to x^ y\ 
^jificc. asVel](as to ir, y , Js, &c. our Equa- 
tions will be always Mathematically true. 
. As.Jfor rejefting Terms out of Equations, 
as havii^ no Concern in them, on the Ac- 
count of their being infinitely little ; this is 
what the accurate Genius of the Prince of 
Mad^ematicians coiild noc away with. It 
WW this which feems to have fet him on 
the InYcntion .of ia Method intirely a?vv tp 
4ic . Mathematical , World, the Method of 

■ . ■ N a fluxions. 
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Fluxions. It will be a pardonable AtotiH 
tion, if I endeavour to demonftrate, that I 
have fb great an Authority on my Side, with 
regard to this Senfe I have prefumed to put 
upon the received Notation. I (hall pro- 
ceed on the Bottom of his DemOnftration of 
the Rule of Fluxions j as it ftands for the 
Foundation of his Dodtrine of Quadratures. 

The Dempnflration then proceeds thus. 
zo 9nd yo being fuppofed the Increments 
cfjsand^, that is io=is and jf0=jf , the 
Increments of the Equation z=^j^ are i 0=8 

s-2^^t^^o + 3^/j'0 +ayo^y anddlvidii^ 
by o , 55=3/^*jif 4" 3^yy*o + ay^o^ . Let 
the Quantity o be diminiflicd infinitely; 
then, the vanifliing Terms negleSed «= 
^ay^y. Such is the Demonflration of the 
Rule of Fluxions. And on the Bottom of 
this I prefume to advance another, as'fel* 
lows. 

t 

Since io = ?^ and j;o = j!f; zs:^ zmiysz 



* • 



= jf; if ^=3^>*i, ^=3^*i'; and coftfc- 

o o o 

quently ?=3^>*^; but ?=3/9'*j?+3^J!'+ 
-^ay 3 ; therefore ^ayy * + /7j; J = o ; which 
will be acknowlcged to be as contrary to 
the Meaning of the Author, as it is in itfei^ 

abfurd. 
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abfurd^ This would be rejeding finite 
QiHintities inftead of infinitely Littles as no- 
thing, z therefore being fuppofed equal to 
^ay^y ; z or y muft of Neceffity change 
their Value as the other Terms go off; fo 
that if ^ remains the fame, z muft decreafe • 
If ^ be fuppofed to flow uniformly, and ;? 
remain the fame, y muft on the other hand 
increafe. Let this be the latter Cafe, then 
z= z^iay'^y — ^ay^y + 3^//+/ » which 
o ' o 

is coincident with the Senfe before put 

upon y . And the Gafe will be the fame, if, 
fuppofing z to f^pw uniformly, you put it 
equal to any flowing Quantity whatever, 
and reafon after the fame manner upon this 
Suppofition ; for this Way of Reafoning will 
reach as far as the Demonftration on which 
it is grounded, which, I fuppofe, is as far 
as the Rule of Fluxions reaches. 

If you fuppofe x*"^' >» to ftand for the 
Motion by which the Parts of a Curve's 
Area are generated in equal Times, and call 
the Time i -, then will x*"*^' x=z Ar""~' x-^ 
-f-w — I %x'"'^^x*^m — I X m — 2 x''^^x^j&c. 

"?~ ^ 3 

For on Suppofition that at* is the Area, ths 

N 3 Part 



Part -of it IS this very Thrng, viz. AT'^-^'df-f 
j^ tn — t.x ^*~* ^* V ■ &c. and confccyieaitl^ 



r— 

2r.- :•■ 



;^«-i>v4- /5^ — I a?*^^a:^ , &c. = a;'"-'^'. 
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Biit after all it may be objeded,; that I 
incumber the Science, by taking fp" many 
Things into the Account, which have often 
nothing to do with it, neither ia the Dire<9:, 
nor Ihverfe Method of Fluxions. To which 
I anfwer freely, thatf«I have lefs p>noerq 
for tbefe Methods^ than I have for the Soir 
ENCB ITS&LF, which is of ^ much largtr 
Extqpyt) and in itfelf as different from thcm^ 
as. a Triangle is fronS a Triangular Fields 

As for the Dire<St Method of Fluxions, 
no Quantities arc there -rejec^Jed, as I un- 
derfland it, but what Nftturch herfelf injlrks 
out, and, as the Cafe requires, difmiflfes. 

As to the Inverfe Method, there I own 
the Cafe is different, and here Quantities arc 
rejected for Conveniency. But then it is 
always known, that the^tWhole in the Cafe 
of Fluents is as well obtained without them 
(IS with them. For Example, by the Thco^ 
rem which finds the Whole of a given Par^ 
it appears perfectly indiiFerent, whether I aC 

fumo 
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fume x^x-^-x^x^^x^ for finding the Whole 
in the Cafe* of Fluents, orx^;v; and for the 
fame Reaforr, whether I aflume 

/^x* + x^x+ x^x + x3 \, or only 

/^f.* +7^* &c. 

The Theorem which is a Cafe of th6 
General one that determines the Whole from 
the Part given, may, as I faid above, ferve 
as a Principle to the Quadrature of Curves^ 
from a given R?d:angle under a Part of the 
Abfciil^ Xy and the Ordinate, when it con- 
fifts of one or many Produfts of at. This 
Principle, for Example, will give the Area of 

the Curve, whofe Ordinate is max + m+'ii 
ixx+ m ^- %ncx^x^ m + ^ndx^x into x 



n-^l 



X j + ^AT+CAT^ + ^AT^ y &c. when this 
Algebraical Form is reduced. But it will 

not dcmonftrate x'^xa-^-bx-^-cx^'^dx^ , &c. 
to be the Area. This muft be done on the 
general Principle of Whole and Part, as it 
takes Place here. 
: I take it for granted, that 2;;^ is equal ta 

S: ^y^Jl^-^jl^ in the Senfe I have ex- 
plained ir, and which naturally does take 
Place here. 

Let 
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f ^^ 

■ ■I II I 11 ■■ I It 

. Let 5?=?=jv'« and ^=^z-|-^'V + ^^*'> &c. 
then z = mx'^^ x -{-m x f^ — i x"^^ x», &c« 



«— X 



and j;=«x^ + ^^4"'^^* + ^^^ » &c. 



n — * 



^ny.n^i a-{-6x-{- cx^ , &c. x i5;f -|- 



&c. 

Subftitutc thefe Values of -s?, j, «, ,jifia 
the Equation; and for the Sum of the Terms 
in which x^ and any higher Power of xis 

n 

found, put T. Then x"!* x a-^-ix+vx^ , &c. 

=?S: ^^^V^^'ATX/^ + ^AT + rAT^+^Ar? , &C.4. 

_ _ - . q< III y 

-}- 3^A'*j^xjf"4-7'. And therefore fince 
OTjf**-* XX a + ^j; -f f jf» * &c. -j- « X ?pSHp 



.»--»X 



+ ex* Sec, X ^;>f+ 2 cxxSic, x ;v" is the 
fame with mxxa-j-dx^cx*^ &c. -f-jT^x 
^^,+.2ft^'Y + 3^^*^ > &c. into ;^*^»x 



X^Z'+'^AT+fA?* 5 AT" X ^ -f. ^A^-f•^A^• &C, 

+ ^^-f-^^^-v- ^j &c, into Ar^» xJ-F^Sr-p 
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^cx*+dx^,6cc., . And confequently 

^* X ^z + ^'^ + ^^*> &^* I when ^ becomes 
nothing, is the Area of the Curve, whofc 
Rciftangle is this given one. 

Were the Area of the Curve x^ x a^X'\^ 

-f- cx^ y &c. * X ^ -f-y ^ + f Ar» , &c.|' its 
Rectangle is determined in the fame Man- 
ner. 'Tis but to take before one the Equa- 
tion 

Zy(ij=^co+a>jlZ-\' z y CO, put 5? = Ar*,' 
cozy « zy 



ys=ia + ix^cx^ y &c. " «) =« ^ +y^^ + 

p 

^gx , &c.| J I find ?, jf , <M , fubftitute, 

and for the Terms in which are found x* 

• 

and higher Powers of x (and which in this 
Cafe are as obvioufly feparated from the reft 
as in the former), put 2", and the Bufinefs 
is done juft as before ; the Part coming out 

of which x'^^a-^iX'^ cx^y &c. x e-\-fx-[* 

^gx^y &c.|— yis the Whole, according 
to the fourth Proppfition of 5ir Ifaacs Qua- 
Vlratures. 'Tis but to multiply his Ordi- 
nate by ;^, and give x a general Index in- 

ftead 
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ftead of Unit, and it will be the Thing it-r 
fclf. . 

' The Way I take of affuming indeternoi- 
nate Wholes^ in order to obtain the exaft 
determinate Ones of given Parts, may feem 
in fome Cafes at leaft, to be loofc and un- 
certain. When therefore I havegotoirta- 

Whole this way which I have any SufpiciCHi 
of, I find its Part by the Rule for that Pur- 

pofe ; and if the Part fo found be the fa^Ene^ 
with the given One, I then cooclude the 

Whole to be the true One. For Example, I, 

jfufped this odd Thing, vi^. x^ -{-jj—^xx^ 

2X 2X 

6 2Ar 2^; 2 6 2 

• • • 

^hich in this way of working comes oat 
as the Part of which x^-{'X is the Whdie. . 
L therefore take its Part froj|^ the Rxde^ 

thus^ . , , 



a: -f- X == AT^ ^ ;tf* 4- xx^ A* 



X-\-X =:X»-f-Ar-(-X : 



. . •• • 



ax 2^ 2 



» • • 

• 2 ~2~ 2 



Af+X 
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• r' X-jrx ^ — x — X 

2 2 2, 

• • • ♦ 

' Subtfud the given Whole, and add the 
remaining Ternis for the Part, and finding 
ttre Sum to niakc. *he Part fought , viz. 
x*-J-Ar, I conclude the Whole to be the true 
One. This way of Proof is allowed as the 
laft Refource in the Cafe of Fluents. [Sec 
the laft Words of the Trad: of Quadratures.] 
With what I have faid of Fluxion in ge- 
neral, may be compared Sir Jfaac's laft 
Velocity in the laft Scholium of the Firft 
Sedion of Book the Firft of his Principiay 
together with what he fays in the Beginning 
of his Introdudtion to his Dodrine of Qua- 
dratures of the Fluxion of a Curve's Area, 
viz. That it is to the Fluxion of a Redtan- 
gle as its Ordinate to the Side of the faid 
Rectangle j that is to fay. It is a Velocity, 
not before, nor after, but then, when Two 
Ordinates meet. The Ordinate therefore 
being AT", wh^n x'^x expreffes the Fluxion 
of it, the only Meaning I have for x is, 
that it is the Proportion of a Point to an 
Inftant. And to my Apprehenfion, a Point 

may 
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may as well , be called a laft Line, as this 
called a laft Velocity. 

' It may not be amifs to obferve^ that the 
"preceding Sketch was written before 
the Dijpute arofe about the DoBrine 
of Fluxions. What follows^ was oc^ 
cafioned by that T)ifpute^ and therefore 
here annexed. 



. va 
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OUR Mathematicians of thefirft Rank 
are far from agreeing in their SentL 
ments of Sir Ifaac Newtori^MitiJcio^ of Flu- 
xions. Mr. Brooke "Taylor tells you, that 
Sir Ifaac is more accurate and exadl than all 
the Mathematicians that went before him. 
Mr, Mac Laurin is proud of demoiiftrating 
Sir Ifaac\ Doftrine on the Principles of the 
Antients. What follows is very obvious. 



AXIOM I. 

I'here is Quantity bigger than any af- 

fignable One. Let a be as big as you 

pleafc/^-j-^ ^s bigger; hence there is a 
Quantity lefs than any aflignable One. Let 

c , c , 

— be as little as you pleafe, ■ ■ . is lefs, 

and as much lefs as you plcafe : For i may 
be any finite Quantity. 

AXIOM 
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mifx -^-gx^ + i&x', &c. And in like man* 
ncr again is it proved, that r=^, d;=b &c. } 
therefore the Propofition is true. ^ £. Z). 

As abftrufe as the Subjedl is made, if you 
fuppofe ax'\'bx*'\'cx^\dx^=if the Ordinate 
of a Curve, then is a the Quantity which 
jcxpounds the firft Fluxion of y^ b its id, r 
^ts 3d, &c. This will appear as plain as 
'^ the light 
* Let ax^^hx'^cx'^^x^ &cc.=y=D F, 
[ EB=z ^ j4C= zthc Increment of z. And 

' let z^x. And let-^ j?==«", then will z-^^zl 



i ^ 



yen — IX n — 2 z'''^^ z^ &c. ( And becaufe 

2 3 

: if = j4B, nzT-^ z-^nyi n — i z"*^ z^-^-nx 

I - 

1 
^—i X n — 2 g*^ z^ &c, = DC) =sy=:az^ 

2 3 

^?* -j- ^^^ + ^?* ^^* P^^ ^ ^^^^ fuppofed 
^=x i but it has been demon ftrated before, 

i that when z is Icfs than any aflignable 
Quantity {a=^n 2^-* ) and z becomes lef$ 

. than any aflignable, when 



t 
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E 



B 

uiC = BF 

when the Line DC moving along the Line 
AC becomes ^uantttas jamjam evanefcens 
at the Point ^. 



If 
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If ^r = »5f-' , Aen bz + cz^ hc.Tsinx 
X n — I z"^ z-^n X n-^ i x ;i— 2 sf^^ z* &c. 

. 2 2 3 

► But n X /7 — 1 2*-^ ^+ » X ;/— ix»— 2 2;"^ «* 

&c. is lefi than DC. Let it be 6 J7 ; and 

let z , in my Language^ be lefi than any 

affignable Quantity ; in Sir lfaac*s let G H 

. move t6 the Point A^ and be juft vanifhing 

there^ then will bzszn% ir— i ;2?"^*, And 

2 
j&om hence it will follow ^;sss/rx;i—i x 



2 
% « -^ } ;tf^5 « &c. and proceeding in the 

. 3 

£aime manner ^=/2 x n — i x »— 2 2*^ , &c. 
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In this Cafe >2 x «— •! x «— a ^'^^j &c. may 

^T* 3 
be reprefented hy I Ki and fo on /« infini^ 

turn you have the Fluxions of Fluxions of 

Fluxions, &c. of the Ordinate y. 

I have been thinking of feveral Series of 
Queftions in Algebra, the Solution of which 
might be ^exprefs'd in common Language, 
without Algebraical Characters, in order to 

O give 
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give any Perfon of common Senfe an Idea 
of this way of thinking. This was certainly 
the Arithmetical Analyfis of the Antients. 
And thcfe Examples will give a full Idea of 
all that Reafoning which comes under the 
Head t)f modem Algebra, and much more 
naturally and eafily than when the Cqurfe 
of Thought is difguifed, as it is by their 
Letters and Symbols, which make it look 
like a Sort of Conjuration, and fomewhat 
different from the ordinary Way of plain 
Reafon. 

Take therefore a Series of thefe Que- 
ftions : The Queftions, when reduced to 
Equations, will ftand thus : 

Glueftion i. 



xz=zby^ 



§iuejlion 2. 




^JiiM 
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\ 



Queftion 3. 
x + y + z-^u 

x + y 




^eftion 4. 

- . . ^+;^ + ^ = 

§lueJiion f. 

x + y 

X 





\ez 

-fy 



And fo on in infinitum^ a^ b^ c^ rf, e^ f^ 
j&c. ftanding for known Quantities, liic reft 
for unknown. 

O 2 Thefe 



«-> v^ 



.•» 
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Thefe Queftions^ and their Solution, in 
common Language, will ftand thus. 

QjJ E S T I O N I. 

To dmde any Number ^ nvhatever^ into two 
Parts-, fa that the firftjhallbe three times 
the fecond. 

Solution. 
Let the Number, to be divided, be an 
Hundred ; tjhen the firft and fecond are equal 
to an Hundred ; but becauie the firft is thrse 
times the fecdnd> the firft and fecond (which 
is the fame as three times the fecond^ and 
the fecond) is four times the fecond ; and^ 
confequently, four times the fecond is equal 
to an Hundred : And therefore the fecond is 
a fourth Part of an Hundred, that is, TWeny- 
five. The fecond, then, being Twenty-five ; 
the firft, and Twenty-five, muft be an Hun- 
dred; that is, the firft muft want Twenty- 
five of being ah Hundred, and is, therefore. 
Seventy-five. And let the given Number, 
which was here an Hundred, be what it will; 
by the v^qr fame way of reafoning it may 
be divided according to the Condition of tbM^. 
Queftiont 

QJJB* 
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(XV E S T I o N n. 

To divide any Number into three Parts^ fo 
that the firjl and fecond Jhall be t^ice the; 
thirds and the firft three times the fecond^ 

Solution. 
Let the Number to be divided be Ninety-* 
fix; then the firft, fecond, and third, arc 
equal to Ninety-fix: And becaufethe firfi:is 
three times the fecond, therefore the firft 
and fecond are equal to four times the fe- 
cond s but the firfl and fecond are equal to 
twice the third; therefore four times the 
fecond is equal to twice the third; and, con- 
fequently, twice the fecond is equal to thef 
third : If, then, twice the fecond is equal to 
the third ; and three times the fecond is equal 
to the firft; then five times the fecond is 
equal to the firft and third, and fix times the 
fecond is equal to the firft, fecond, and third. 
But the firft, fecond, and third, are equal to 
Ninety-fix ; therefore fix times the fecond 
is equal to Ninety-fix ; that is, the fecond is 
a fixth Part of Ninety-fix, or Sixteen ; and 
the firft, which is three times the fecond, is 
Forty-eight ; and the third, which is twice 
the fecond, i§ Thirty^two, The fame way 

of 
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of reafoning again holds^ let the Number, 
to be divided, be what it will, 6? r. 

Suppofe thefe Queftions proposed to you, 
and that after you have redbned thus with 
yourfelf, when you tell the Propofer, that 
the particular Numbers he has in his Mind 
are thefe which you thus find out, he replies 
and fays that they are not the Numbers; and 
that however your Analyfis may hold good in 
other Cafes, it fails here ? 

It is plain, if general Knowlege is nothing, 
you have nothing to fay to him in Reply. 

But if he will allow you, that cverjr 
Three and One is Four; that all Equals, 
added to Equals, make equal Sums; and that 
every two Numbers, equal to a third, are 
equal to one another ; it is plain, he muft 
then allow you to be fo far right, in the So- 
lution of the firft Queftion, that the fecond 
is a fourth Part of an Hundred, &c. 

It is furprifing to fee what an Infinity of 
Truth is brought into the Mind by means of 
thofe few firft Axioms our Algebraifts build 
upon; and how it all comes into the Mind 
hj Reminifcence. 

I have lately deduced fome arithmetical 
Theorems from arithmetical Principles, 
which other Mathematicians have drawn 

f^om 
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from Fluxions of Fluxions, &c. and thefc 
Theorems fell in with my Defign. 

I knew, from Ariftotky that there was no 
arithmetical Theorem but might be deduced 
from arithmetical Principles ; and that made 
me bold ; and indeed I was very agreeably 
furpris'd to fee how it turned out 

But thefe Things take up one's Thoughts 
too much, and to their Power of enflaving 
is owing the .Shallownefs of fome of our 
modern Mathematicians, who dare not look 
up to thofe Laws of Science by which they 
ought to dire<5t themfelves, in their Synthefis 
^d Analyfis. When it is objected to them, 
fhat they have no Regard to thefe Laws ^ 
they talk of fatisfying the Scruples of thofe 
who make Objections, and feem to have very 
little or no Senfe of what I am now fpeak- 
ing of J quite fatisfied in their own fuperior 
Wifdom. 

In every mathematical Queftion there 
mufr be as many Equations as there are un- 
known Quantities, which Equations have 
each unknown Quantities involv'd in then) 
pn both Sides. 

But you have no Knowlege, till you come 
|o an Equation in which there is only one 

unknown 
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ilnknown Quantity on one Side, and one 
known on the other. 

This, as I take it, is but a particular in- 
jllance of General Universal Analysis, 

For Equations, it confiders Propofitions i 
for unknown Quantity, it confiders yivrj. 
There is, for Example, one yevos^ and that 
of Science, which yipos is unknown. The 
Propofition I have to find out, is this : 

If I aik. What is Science ? I am told,-' 
Geonietry and Arithmetic. Geometry is 
Science, then 5 and Arithmetic is Science : 
Geometry, therefore, and Arithmetic, vt 
taught as unknown Things 5 and I am to 
inquire what tbts is, which is the fame in 
both, 

Now Algebra affords nje Rules to &i4 
put that which is the fame in both Sides of 
Equations : What Rules, then, does this bhi-t 
LosoPHicAL Arithmetic afford? If, inthq 
Terms of both Propofitions, there is fbme? 
thing the fame, and I am to find out what 
this is ; what have I to do, bi^t to fubtraQ 
what is different ? 

The Rules of Algebra, for ReduAR:^ of 
Equations, are nothing but Addition and 
Subtraftion; for Multiplication is a repeated 
Addition, and Divifion repeated Subtradion* 

2 In 
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In the common Algebra, bjr which Namt 
1 mean a general Way of Analysis in Aritb- 
Bietic and Geometry, we always inquire for 

Equality or Inequality, in Things equal and 
unequal. 

In the PHILOSOPHICAL Algebra we in- 
quire for Identity and Diversity, in 
Things the fame, and different. 

The Mathematician aflumes as many 
Equations as he can reduce from the Con- 
dition of his Queftion. 

Does not the philosophical Arithme. 
T I CI A N do the fame ? He inquiresifor inftance, 
what a ^ Sophist is ; he aflumes certain Pro- 
pofitions^and proceeds to others^dll he comes, 
at laft, to that, as plain and evident, in which 
the fame Thing, common to the Sophift, has 
fome Thing common to fome other known 
Thing ; which other known Thing, there- 
fore, has fomething common to the So* 
phift. 

But how is this ax^i/Se^-aTW tZv eTrK^r^/JiZy^ 

Becaufe by this all Things are judged; by 
this Reckoning every Thing is eftimated, 
mathematical Subjects themfelves. This de- 
termines the Standard by which all Things 
are meafured; this prefents us with the 

♦ Plat. Sophift. 

P No- 
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NOHTON ; without it wdfeave only ^'#«Aa 
in our Minds, and ire in the Condition Man- 
kind would be in, were there no Arith- 
metic or Geometry; were all in Number- 
ing and Meafuring to be done by Guefs and 
Fancy. 
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ERRATA. 

p. 4.1. l.TtaAihis. 
p. 14. 1. 16. read Firtuofiu 
P. 16..1. 7. for % read J. 
P. 136. in the Note, read \vahiyx4w. 
Where the aub's, many's, havb-been\ and shall- 
bb's oocar» read abbs, manys, havb-bbbns, and shall- 

BBS. 

That the Matheaaatical Papers are b correft as they are^ 
is owing to the Care of a Gentleman who is efteemel 
to be very ikilful in the Sabje^. 
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P R E F A C E. 



'TpH E S E Papers, which are called 
-■■ Remarks, are taken from the 
Original Charaders of the Author of 
the Letters concerning Mind; 
and referred to Paffages in thofe Let- 
ters, in order to illujirate or explain 
them. 

Tho' the Letters, and thefe Papers, 
were written for private Ufe, yet it is 
prefumed they may be lerviceable to 
Mankind ; and, at the fame time, 
prefervc the Sentiments and Memory 
of a worthy and good Man. 

Very early in Life he attained to 
great Perfedion in Mathematical 
Learning ; and afterwards appHed 
himfelf to the Study of the Antients. 

With 
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P R E F A C E. 



'T^H E S E Papers, which are called 
-■■ Remarks, are taken from the 
Original Charaders of the Author of 
the Letters concerning Mind; 
and referred to Pajfages in thofe Let- 
ters, in order to illujirate or explain 
them. 

Tho' the Letters, and thefe Papers, 
were written for private Ufe, yet it is 
prefumed they may be lerviceable to 
Mankind ; and, at the fame time, 
prefervc the Sentiments and Memory 
of a worthy and good Man, 

Very early in Life he attained to 
great Perfedion in Mathematical 
Learning ; and afterwards appHed 
himfelf to the Study of the Antients. 

With 



ii PREFACE. 

With what Succefs may be feen^ not 
drily from his explaining and throw- 
ing. Light upon fome of the mo^ 
difficult and nobleft Paflages in Plato 
and Arijiotky but alfo from his dif- 
oovering, amongft the remaining 
Ruins of the Pythagorean Philofophy, 
thie Principles q{ Mind ox: Intelligence. 
• And he did not reft Iblely on the 
bare Authority of the Antients : For 
he had learned (to ufe his own Ex- 
preflion) to go without their Leadings- 
firings^ and had made the Theory 
oftheUnderftanding complete : And 
having a full Comprehenfion of the 
Principles of Miitd^ was himfelf en-, 
abled to lead others into the fame. 
Nor was he lefs remarkable for his ' 
Modefty, Sedatenefs, and Honefty 
(in its true Meaning, as explained by 
himfelf) than he was for Strength of 
Mind, and a difrnterefted Love and 
Purfuit of "Truth. 
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Remarks on Letters 

CONCERNING • 

MIND. 




AGE t. Right Thoughts 

OF Things.] The 

firft and chief Care muft 
be of the Mind, to keep it 
in full Vigour, and in a Difpofition 
to iee things as they are, without the 
leaft Wiih or Defire that they fliould 
be otherwife than they are, whether 
they be the things that properly are, 
and cannot be otherwise, the Ob- 
jects of Science , or the things that 
B improperly 
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improperly are^ andfna^ be otherwife^ 
the ObjeEls of Opinion. 

This impHes a Care or due Regi- 
men of the Body, that it may in the 
beft manner accord with the Exer- 
cife of the Mind. For as there is a 
clofe Union and Sympathy of the 
Body with the Mind, fo on the re- 
gular Motions of the former the 
Energies of the latter in a great mea- 
fure depend. When therefore the 
' Habit of Body fuits with the Exercife 
of the Mind, then is the Time for the 
Mind to gratify and to exert itlelf. 

'Tis very evident, that the Work 
of the Mind ought not to be under- 
taken as a Task , whether this Work 
be in ohferving^ recolle&ing^ reafomng^ 
co?iten2plating^ delil?erati72gy or govern- 
ing anddireliing the Condud of Life* 
Toward all thi^ as well as towards 
outiva7^d things y there ought to be no 
impatie72ty hut a moderated Dejire : 
On the other hand, there muft be 
no Languor, no Melancholy, no En vy- 



ing; 
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ing; for Truth is Good. The Mind 
TCivSkh^paffivey as it were, always open 
to receive the Light beaming into it : 
And if it fails of Succefs, there muft 
be no ^ijiurbance about it : The At- 
tempt may be renew'd with the fame 
eajy Difpofition^ and Good' humour y 
People commonly take with them to 
a Pltiy^ or an Opera^ which they go 
to for Amufement or Entertainment. 

The Foundation oidlXprefent Hap-- 
pinefs is laid in fettling this Matter j 
and with this Difpofition of Mind is 
necefiarily conned:ed Original Enjoy^ 
menty or that unmixed Pleafure to 
which Vlato joins the pureft Light of 
the Underftanding, the Philofophical 
Arithmetic. 

This fame Difpofition is coinci- 
dent with Natural AffeBton and 
Equanimity \ but inconfiftent with 
Grief or Sorrow for what may be- 
tide Children, Relations, Friends, 
or Country. Learn then to fwim 
in the Stream of Providence. 

B 2 . Neti 
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--Neu flutter dtibice fpe fendului 
horce. 

All muft be refolved into the Ol- 
der of Things^ with the higheft Ve- 
neration for it, every particular Sub- 
jed: improving or contributing to this 
Order ; but above all the Order of 
Nature, Virtue itself, the Bufi-. 
nefs of Man in this Univerfe, as mor- 
tal, uncertain of the Term of Life^ 
and living in the midft, as it were, 
of an infinite Succeflion of Genera- 
tions paft and to come% 

How little a thing Life is ! Me- 
thinks in this la ft View of things, one. 
has quite loft Sight of the World .. 
about us. This is good to aim at 

every Day of Life looking up 

every Morning to the Higher World. 



Page 2. Knowlege of Men.] — 
The Method of proceeding iii the 
Knowlege of Mankind is to begin 

lege 
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^iX^ yourfelf : And from t&e Know- 
lege of yourfelfy to confider that 
which you have in common with 
other Men:, and by what Additioit 
and SubtraSiion of Ideas their dif- 
ferent Characters are form'd : And 
to confider how all the Variety of 
Characters amorigft Men in their fe- 
veral Ranks, Stations, and Employ- 
ments of Life, are deriv'd from a few 
Original Principles of Understand- 
ing and Affection, in various De- 
grees and Proportions, by Nature her- 
felf mix'd and compounded, muft, I 
fhould think, be a very agreeable Spe- 
culation, if you add the refpedive Em- 
ployments of each Charader in its par- 
ticular Circum fiances, ^LwdiXht Nature 
of the Government or State^ on which 
the Ma7:mrs of the whole People de^^ 
pend, and .bierve, at the fame time, 
that, as Civil Liberty depends tipon 
Moral Virtue^ or coincides with it, 
fo it is the Foundation oi all Virtue^ 

B 3 and 
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and all Arts and Sciencesy amongft 
Men. 

And thus it appears, by the wajr, 
that a State improves in the fame 
manner as a particular Per/on : As 
Moral Liberty is the Foundation of 
all Improvement in a private Per^ 
fan J fo Civil Liberty is the Founda-r 
tion of all Improvements in a St ate ^ 



Page 5. Good Writing. ^ 

How is this Art oi Writing acquired ? 
Juft as all other Arts are. From 
many Obfervations of One Particular 
will refult a General Idea^ which 
will ^ be a Rule ; and from many Ob- 
fervations of another Particular will 
refult another General Idea^ which 
will be another Rule ; and by this 
Method of proceeding with every 
Particular that deferves Notice within 
the Compafs of the Art, the whole 
Art will be difcover'd^ 

The 
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The next Queftion will be, how 
I ihall dif cover thefe Particulars, on 
which I am to fix my Obfervation, 
fb as to be able to number them up, 
and know when I have them all f 
. Now this is already done to our 
Hands : He, who of all Men feems 
to have been moft capable of doing 
it, has done it ; I mean Arijlotle. 
For, befides the great and acknow- 
leged Authority of theMan, I have 
fome particular Reafons of my 
own for taking him to be our Matter 
above all others: Not that I am 
for pafling by a %clly or ^uintilian ; 
on the contrary, iuch Authors, lam 
of Opinion, may be of great Help 
in many Cafes. All that I have to 
fay againil them is, that I would 
by no means ftudy them as Authors ; 
but rather, by the Help of good In- 
dexes^ colled out of them fuch Defi- 
nitions^ Precepts^ Remarks ^ ox general 
Ohfervations^ as I fhould think I had 
Occalion for : Not allowing myfclf, 

B 4 in 
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in the mean time, to pnderfland 
them, till I had made the Meaning 
of their Words my own^ by particular 
Obfervation, and Experience too, if 
neceflary. 

'Tis from a Senfe of this, I {up- 
pofe, that the good Archbiftiop of 
Camhray fays fomewhere, or fays to. 
this Purpofe, *^ That the Comparing 
^^ good and had Authors together, 
^^ will bring more Light into the 
^^ M/W, than any Reading or Study 
^^ of the Works of Critics pr Rhetch 



*^ rtctans. 



It feems, methinks, very plain and 
evident, that the general Stupidity 
and Blindnefs of the Modems, as to 
the Art of Writing.^ as well as to the 
Art of Livingi is owing to an unex- 
amined Opinion^ that the Senfe and 
Skill of the Authors who ^yrote of 
thefe Arts, will naturally be tranf- 
fiifed into them, by the bare Perufal 
pf them J especially, if they join a 

little 
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little profound ^Thought and deep jRe - 
jleSiton on thefe Subjeds. 

It may be faid, that the Variety 
of Styles is infinite. Let Style be in^ 
finite^ as ^lato confiders Pleafure in 
the Philebus : Let the chief and dif- 
tinguifhing Dignity and Excellence 
oi Style conlift in Tropes and Figures ^ 
according to the modern Tafte: 
Then, fo far as this is the diftinguifh- 
ing Charaderiftic of Styles^ all the 
infinite Variety of them will fall with- 
in that which has fewejl^ and that 
which has mofi Tropes and Figures 
in it. And accordingly, without far- 
ther Speculation^ I take my Authors 
in Hand, good and bad ; comparing 
fuch as are moft cramm'd wirh Me-- 
taphors and Figures^ with fuch as are 
of the lomer Strain^ and come near 
to the contrary Extreme ; and then 
proceeding with the intermediate 
ones. Each Author with himfelf I 
like wife compare, as well as v^ixki om 
another. 

As 
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As this Way of gaining a Tufiz or 
yudgment is eajy and natural^ fo it is 
agreeable and pleafant. There is no 
need of many Jiuthors \ feweji are 
ieji : Only they muft be of every fort^ 
good and bad. 

A Man, perhaps, who adheres 
clofely to Reafon^ and fears the taking 
a Step without that Guide, may ob-^ 
jedl to what has been faid above, in 
the following manner : Mf I cannot 
acquire a Style^ without being a 
Judge of one, muft I ufe no En- 
deavour to acquire one, till I am 
a ytidge ; and fo reftrain myfelf 
from all Exercifey whether mfpeak- 
im or writ 172^ ? The Habit, with-^ 
out Exercife^ moft certainly will 
never come. — In vi^hat manner 
then muft be this Exercife f If it 
be in /peaking^ it vv^ill be impoffible 
for me, when the Performance is 
^ver, to exercife my Judgment 
upon it to any Purpofe. I fhall 
not be able to recolle^i it, or bring 

' it 
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^ it back in View, fo as to be able 
* to examine it thoroughly in the 
^ Whole J and all its Parts.^ 

The Exercife therefore muft be in 
Writing ; and upon this Tully lays 
the main Strefs. And indeed it is 
hard to conceive how there ever 
could have been any fuch thing as 
Eloquence^ if there had been no fuch 
thing as Writing ; — at leaft fuch 
Eloquence as there is now in the 
World. 

^ But how can /, that am no 
^ y^^S^^ pretend to guide myfelf in 
^ this Exercife, or judge of it after-* 
^ wards ?' 

All that can be faid is, I muft 
judge as well as I can^ according to 
the utmoft of my prefent Capacity ; 
and this I may do without deter- 
mining abfolutely what is right or 
wrong. I muft keep my Mind open 
to receive further Light y which I am 
endeavouring to bring into it, by 
ftlldying to improve my Tajie jmd 

yudgment( 



Judgment in the mariner above- 
mentioned. 

Great Care muft be taken not to 
foffer that to pafs with me for right and 
excellent^ which much pleafes and ^e-- 
lights me, or which raifes the Admi-- 
ration and EJieem of others, to whom 
I communicate it ; which is the mo- 
dern Standard* But, in exercifing 
my Judgment on what I write, I 
muft fufpend my jirji yJJfent^ till I 
have found out the Standard of Truth 
and Nature ; and not reft fatisfied, 
Ull I am confcious my own Judg^nent 
would agree with that of Plato (for 
inftance), Xenophon^ or Arijlotle^ &c. 
were my Produdions to be laid be- 
fore them. 

For, fuppoling the Reality of a 
Standard to be Matter of Difpute, 
we all call it that which the hejl 
fudges agree in ; and not take that 
for a mere Chimera, in which fo 
many Men of different Ages, Genius, 
Education, agree^ and in which all 

Men 
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Men very probably would agree, 
were they all duly to cherijh thofe 
Seeds of Judgment which are in 
every Mans Breaji^ and cultivate 
their Minds fo far as is requifite in 
this Cafe. 



Page 5. Good Breeding. — • 
As to forming our CharaSier^ ac- 
cording to the Standard of what is 
Beautiful or Handfome^ the right 
Way, methinks, if we would avoid 
Affedation, Formality, and an af-. 
fuming Air, is, to have no Form or 
beautiful Appearance in View : Nor. 
are we to confider how to appear in 
the Eyes oi others \ but to have our 
Eye upon that which does not ap- 
pear, but produces the Appearance. . 

The Queftion then is, What is the 
Caufe that produces the Appearance f * 
And this I take to be the Ufe of Rea-- 
Jon m governing ourf elves. 

The 
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TJie Underftanding mufl: have 

Ideas of what is little^ meariy vilcy 
or in general odious in Company ; 
and apply its Averfion to the parti- 
cular Ideas, which are as the Species 
to its general Idea. It muft have its 
IncHnation to fay and do what is 
friendly 2ivA facial ^ as vi^ell with re- 
gard to Perfons prefent, as thofe that 
are abfent : For a Defe£l in this Cafe 
will certainly be odious and de* 
formed. But Friendfhip or Good- 
nature can never be offenfive. Nor 
is it Impudence, or AfTuming, or 
Pride, or Arrogance, to refrain from 
talking or doing things that are little, 
contemptible, and mean. 

This a Man may do, without 
taking Airs. He may be as humble 
as he pleafes, and do this. 

What Subjeds then of Difcourfe 
are little, contemptible, and mean? 
Thgry are enumerated by EpiSletus^ 
where he bids yoM fx yourf elf a cer- 
tain CharaBery which you are to 

maintain 
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maintain hyyourfelf^ and in Company 
with other Men. You are not (he 
fays) to talk of Meats^ Drinksj 
Sports^ &^c. nor of Men ^ comparing 
them with one another ^ or cenfuring 
them : Nor of your f elf ^ fo as to fcvf 
any thing to fet yourfelf off : For 
avoiding this is the beft Way of * let- 
ting yourfelf oif, and recommending 
yourfelf to the World. 

And here, if we will take the Ad-' 
vice oi Menandery as we have it from 
Terence^ we muft proceed by the 
Negative in the Way mentioned 
above : For luch at the bottom arc 
the Rules by which the Charader of 
the young Gentleman in the Andria 
is form'd, which made him fo much 
belov'd and efteem'd. 

Sic vita erat : facile om?teis pe?ferre 

ac pati^ 
Cum quibus erat cunqiie una^ Us 

fefe dederey 

Eorum 
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J^orufH obfequi Jiudits^ Qdn>orfui 

nemint^ 
Nunquam prcepmens fe aliis. — 

Then follows a Remark upon thefe 
Rules, that obferving them is the beft 
Means of winning the Affediohs of 
Mankind. 

The Word Studhim is juft before 
explain'd by Terence himfelf, and is 
ufed by Horace in the fame Senfe, as 
will appear below. Indeed the Pre- 
cepts, that of fefe dedere^ and that 
other of ohfequi Jtudiis^ feem to bei 
affirmative: But then they are found- 
ed in others, and imply others, that 
are negative^ and cannot, without 
Pain, Conflraint, and Affedation, 
take Place, where thofe others are 
not in full Force. 

Never can the AfFedlon of Bene- 
volence operate naturally and freely 
till Self-love is annihilated or fiib- 
dued. Nor is fefe dedere an affirtna^ 
the Rul^ : It implies as well avoid -^ 

ing 
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ing what is difagreeabki as doing or. 
faying what is agreeable upon the 
whole. Nor without Self-denial can 
that of obfequi fiudiis be put in Prac- 
tice: Nor had it ever been men- 
tion'd, but for the Difficulty of Self- 
denial. 

Nec tua laudabu Jludia^ aut aliena 

reprendes : 
Nec J cum venari volet ille^ poematA 

panges. 
Gratia Jic fratrum geminorum^ 

Amphionis atque 
Zethiy dijjiluity dofiec fufpeSia fe^ \, 

vero 
Conticuit lyra. 

HoR.L.i, Ep. i8. 

Self-denial indeed feems to be at 
the bottom of all. For what is fefe 
dedere, but to relign one's felf up to 
others, to forget ourfelves, and only 
to have a Regard to others, and 

C snake 
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tnake this very thing itfelf the Gbgcd 
of Self-love f 

Every Motion of the Mind (feys 
V!ully) has its outward vifible Effc<3: : 
And as the common Way of endea- 
vouring to pleafe, and to make a fine 
Appearance, has its outward Appear- 
ance, tho' but a very poor one ; fo, 
on the other hand, that which flows 
from Benevolence muft always pro- 
duce an amiable Effed. A Man 
need not be much concerned about 
what appears outward ly, but take for 
granted that all would be right, if 
^11 was well within : For indeed 'tis 
this very thing which makes the 
Charm. 

The Charaders of Fine Gentlemen 
and Ladies^ of the Polite and fVell- 
bred, as they are called, ^are not un- 
like the Pieces of thofe Paintersi v^o 
Would rather pleafe by gaudy and 
glaring Colours, fuited to the Fancy 
atid Genius of the Age, than caq)re(s 
the •4rue Proportions of Nature ac- 
cording 
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cording to Art. But Good-Breed- 
ing, or Honesty itfelf, has always 
Rules ready to go by ; ading like the 
honeft Painter or real Artift, ac- 
cording to Rules of Art independent 
of the World. 

Honesty every way extends itfelf 
thro'every Adion relating to Mankind: 
Every focial Adion therefore ought 
to have fomething focial in it, fome- 
thing friendly, kind, and benevolent 
This makes it amiable and handfome, 
pleafant and agreeable ; agreeable in 
the ^rofpeEiy agreeable in the Energy^ 
agreeable in the Review : I fay every 
focial Adion, every Part of Behavi-- 
our to every one of the Species, whe- 
ther great or fmall, confiderable or 
inconfiderable. For if it be not/pi- 
rited with this Principle^ it will be 
fbme other, of a mean, contemptible, 
ridiculous, wrong, or unjuft Kind ; 
iiom foolijh Fear y a f;/^^« Endeavour 
to pleafe, or Concern for pleafing: 
Some little or great Motive of Selfilh- 

C 2 nefs 
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tiefs of one kind or other. This in 
general muft be the Cafe. But this 
can only be underftood thoroughly 
by particular Obfervation. 



Page 6. Eloc^uence.] 
It was a Queftion among the Ro^ 
mans^ whether Eloquence was the 
Effeft of Art, or the natural Plant 
of Exercife in a good Genius f — 
Tullys Brother (as he fays) was of 
this latter Opinion. Biit, if the 
Queftion be turned into this, Whe- 
ther Eloquence is a thing which may 
be learn d^ or which I may make 
myfelf Mafter of by a right Ufe of 
my Underjlanding? there can be no 
room for Dilpute. For, my Under- 
ftanding difcovering the Nature of 
Exercife^ makes ufe of it to attain 
its End. And this, I fuppofe, is 
Art. 

Exercife, commonly underftood, 
is doing a thing over in private, in 

order 



.Older, to do it afterwards better in 
public : But, in general, 'tis the do- 
ing over, in order to do it better for 
the future : And in this Senfe Virtue 
is an Exercife. For, as Converfation 
.with good Men (as Xenophon exprefles 
it) is Exercife of Virtue^ fo is like- 
wife Studying^ or living in private. 

My Underftanding tells me, I re- 
ceive a double Advantage from Ex-- 
srcife: In the firft place, it is that 
alone by which I acquire a Habit : 
And, in the next place, it prefents 
to my Obfervation a new Scene of 
particulars^ for Tailing generaljdeas y 
of which otherwife I could have no 
Notion at all 



Page 14. Science of Gentlemen.] 
'^ This is the peculi^ Science of the 
^^ Lfiberaly or o{ Gentlemen. For this 
" Science itfelf is alone for the fake 
*^ of it/elf y and on this account it 
^* may be juftly deemed to be no 

C 3 ^* human 
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** human PoJfeJ/ion. For human Na- 
** ture, in many Inftances, is de- 
" pendent: So that, according to 
*' Simonides^ God alone can have 
** this Privilege ; and it is not 
** fit for Man to enquire into anjr 
** Science above Man. But, if there 
*' be any thing in what the 'Poets 
" ajGTert, and the Divinity be in- 
deed envious^ it is likely it hap- 
pens in this refpeft ; and that youi: 
** Virtuofqs are the moft mifembk 
** of all Men. But it is not pofliblb 
** for the Divinity to be envious ; 
and Poets, according to the Pro- 
verb, in many things feign. Nei- 
ther ought anyjother to be efteem'd 
** as more honourable ; becaufe it is 
*' moji divine, and moji honourable, 
** Now this only can be fuch in two 
** Refpeds ; for that which Gop 
** has, is, of all Sciences, the htoji 
** divine y and is, if any Sciehce 
** be fo, of Things divine. How 
** this alone includes both : ' For God 

^* fecms 
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** feems to be the Cauft in all things, 
^* ^n6.2i certain Principle. Andfuch 
** a Principle, God, either alone, or 
" chiefly, can poffefs. All other 
** Sciences arc more neceffary, but 
" none more excellent^ Arist* 
Met. p. 841. Edit. Duval. 



Page. 2b. Translation op the 

CONCLUDING PaRT TO THE SiXTB 

Book of Plato's Republic. 

Socrates, Know then, they arc, 
as we are talking of them, two 
(Mind, and the Sun) ; and exercifc 
Dominion ; the one over the intelli" 
gible Things in the intelligible World; 
the other over 'vifible things in the 
viflhle World. Of thefe two Orders 
of Being, Intelligible and Vifible<i I 
fuppofe you have a clear Notion. 

Glauco. I have. 

Socrates. Carry on then this Di- 
vif^pn, as if it were a Line divided 

C 4 into 
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into two unequal Segments; and 
each of thefe, I mean the fenjtble 
and intelligible^ divided again after 
the fame manner; and you will 
have Evidence and Obfcurity in your 
Ideas of them fet one againft an* 
other* In the vijible kind, one Seg- 
ment is Images : Under Images I 
comprehend, firft, Shadows ; and 
then thofe Imitations or Refemblances 
of things which appear in Water ^ 
and in things that are at. the fame 
time denfe, fmooth, lucid, and what- 
ever there is of this kind, if you ap- 
prehend me ? 

Glauco. I apprehend you. 
- Socrates. For the other Segment, 
then, take that which this firfi is 
like, the living Creatures about us, 
and whatever is the Work of Nature 
and Art. 

Glauco. I take it. 

Socrates. Will you then allow of 
this Diftindlion between the Objefls 
of Opinion and thofe of Knoi/ohger 
^ that, 



that, as they partake more and lefe 
of T^ruth and Reality^ they arc to 
one another as Copies to their Origi- 
nals P 

Glauco. J will very readily. 

Socrates. Now then confider the 
other Segment of the Intelligible y how 
this is again to be divided. 

Glauco. How ? 

Socrates. Thus — One Segment 
the Soul is obliged to feeky by ufing 
as Images the Things juft npw di- 
vided, and proceeding upon the Bot- 
tom of Hypothefes, not upwards^ 
towards that which is Jirjl^ but down^ 
wards y towards that which is laft. 
The other y without ufing any of this 
fort of Images, but only Ideas them^ 
felvesy as ftie makes her Way thro' 
them, and taking her Steps by means 
pf Hypothefis upwards^ towards that 
which is Jirjly and incapable of be- 
!ng made the SubjeiS: of any Hypo* 
thefist 

Clauc0, 



Gl'auco* What you fay, I don*t 
fefficiently undcrftand. 

Socrates. Once again then ; for, 
after what has been faid, you will 
the more eafily underftand it. You 
know, that they who are converfant 
in Geometry, Arithmetic, ^e. f«p4 
pofe even and odd Figures, the tlvee 
Species of Angles, and other things 
akin to thefe, according to each 
Method of proceeding : Now, hav- 
ing made them Hypathrfes, as fuf^ 
ficiently knowing them, they are 
not pleafed to give any further Ac- 
count of them, either to themfelves 
or others, as being evident to every 
one : And then, from thefe Begin- 
nings having gone through the reft, 
they end at laft with full Affent of 
Mind, in that, whatfoever it bcj 
they fhall have fet themfelves about 
to confider. 

Glauco, This I know. 

Socrates. You know too, that they 
make ufe oivifibk Forms^ and talk 

and 
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and difcourfe about them, wbilft 
their Mind is employ 'd, riot aboiiit 
ihefey but the Thin^ they are liki 5 
the Square itfelf, the Diameter itfelfy 
for Example ; not this which they 
delineate: And fo in other thirigS) 
which are rcfembled by Shadows 
and Images in Water, whilft thdr 
Enquiry is, to fefe that which can ht 
no otherwife feett than by the Mind, 
— This then is that Order of iMeV' 
ligibles I was fpeaking of, in fearch 
after which, the Soul was obliged td 
make ufe of Hypothefes ; not going 
upwards to that which is Jirji^ aS 
wanting Strength to make Exctir- 
fions above Hypothefes, but ufing al 
Images Things themfehes, which ttife 
reprefented by others of the Order 
below, and are corifider'd and di*^ 
vided as evident, in Comparifoii of 
them. 

Glauco, As I underftaiid you, 
you are (peaking of Geometry^ and 
thole kinds of Arts. 

Sqctates. 
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' Socrates, Underftand [then the 
Other Segment of the Intelligible I 
am fpeaking of, to be that which 
pure Reafon reaches ; making Hypo-- 
thefesy as fhe exerts herfelf at large 
in the Way of Diale&ic ; not Prin- 
' fiplesy but in ReaUty Hypothefes^ as 
it were Steps and Scaffolds^ \vt order 
to afcend, even to that which is in-^ 
capable of being made Hypothejis^ 
to One frji Principle of all Things ; 
and then, when {he has reach'd it, 
to come down again, holding by 
Ideas ^ which themfejves hold from 
the frjl Principky through Ideas, 
.without the Help of any fenftble 
thing at all, and end at laft in 
Ideas. 

Glauco. I don't well underftand 
you : It feems to be of a complex Na- 
ture, what you are fpeaking of. I fup- 
pofe you would diftinguim that Por- 
jdbn of B^ir^g 2.nd Intelligible^ which 
Ibelongs to the Science of Diale&ip^ 
as carrying a higher Degree of 

evidence 
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Evidence than that which belongs to 
the Arts^ as they are call'd ; where 
Hypothefes are Principles^ and thi 
Maftcrs of them are obhged to know 
things by the Eye of the Mind^ and 
not by the Senfes : And yet, becaulc 
they don't carry up theit Search to 
that wliich is ^r^/ but build upon 
Hypothefes^ you feem tQ think thejr 
have not a full Under/landing of 
Things, tho* in themfelves intelligi-^ 
lle^ as having a real Foundation in 
that which is Firfl. When you IpeaJk 
of feeing Things by the Eye of the 
Mind^ you fcem to have in View 
Geometrical Things, Wc. but fo as 
to give them the Place of a Mean 
between Opinions and Intelligence. 

Socrates. You underftand me ey- 
ceedingly well. And again — With 
your four Segments^ take thefe four 
cor ref ponding AffeBions of the Soiil 
arifing from them : With the highefl^ 
hitelleSiion ; with thtfecond^ Know-^ 
kge\ againft the />6;>^, fet Opinion \ 

and 
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and ag^inft theyj?//r//&, Imagination: 
And give them proportionable Or- 
der ; underftanding them to partake 
of Evidence, jiift as you fee the 
Things they are correfponding with 
partake of Reality. 

.It may be obferved, that under 
i)ialeciic, in the Tranflation above, 
is comprehended Algebra "^ which 
proceeds upon Hypothefes or felf- 
evident Principles, ^c. juft as Geo- 
metry does, 

Plato % Aim is to exprefs himfelf 
in the mo^ general dijl ant JVay he 
poffibly can ; not to explain the 
Thing fully to his Reader, fo as to 
fave himfelf the Trouble of any 
After-Thought and Study, but the 
jupytt contrary : For, when Socrates 
fays the other Perfon fufficiently un- 
derftands him, the Meaning only is, 
that he underftands him in tbegrofs ; 
as when I underftand the terms of 
a Uttefiiony the Truth of which I am 

very 
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very incapable cxf determining, £0 $a 
to iinderftand it.in this other Serife. 

The Language of Piaio in this 
Paffage is ib very general^ that I 
had not for a long time any tole- 
rable fatisfa<9:ory Notion .of.it, till 
I particularly confider'd the firflt 
lafty and Things intermediate^ in 
the latter En4 of the Seventh 
Book, 



Page 22. Arithm£TIC peculiar 
TO Philosophers.] - — According to 
P/<3/o, Philosophy is con verfant about 
unequal Monads^ the brighteft cleareft 
Truths of Arithmetic j its 6u{ine(s 
being only to enumerate the Svrts of 
l%i7tg^^ and fee how they agree and 
dif agree ; or, in other Words, how 
they are fame and different: And 
the like Evidence it carries in every 
Step it takes fynthetically or analytic 
cally \ every SubjeSl and Predicate. 

being two Monads, Mankind, 

4 deftitute 
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deftitute of xh^pureji Light of the Un-' 
derfiandingy this Philofophical Arith^ 
meticy are reprefented by Plato as 
chained down in a dark Cavern : Hav- 
ing no Criterion by which ^ruth may 
be known, they are, as it were, ne- 
ceflitatcd to take all things by Guefs. 
May not this be judged, by com-^ 
paring Plato\ Idea of Truth, or 
Good, as he calls it, with the Opi-r 
nion of thofe Philofophers, who 
make Truth to dif cover itfelf? — ^ 
^^ Clear Evidence (fays *the Chevalier 
Ram/ay y {peaking in his own the Sen- 
timents of the Moderns) " is a ^er- 
^* ception ; a Light that modifies and de-^ 
** termines the Mind irrefifiihly. I do 
^^ not yet examine if this Evidence 
^^ cheats us. Suppofing it did fo, -r 
^^ we muft Juhmit to it. It is an 
*^ invincible Power^ that has 2i Jove- 
reign Dominion over us ; over the 
American and the European^ the 

* FhiU Prin. of Nat. and Rev. Rel B. i. P. 19, 20» 

^i Jfiatic 
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" JJiatic and the African^ the Hot^ 
" tentot and the Laplander^ the 
" Chinefe and the Peruvian. We 
" cannot efcape from its univerfal 
^^ Empire, &^c. ~ I do not pretend 
to give a general Criterion or Cha- 
raSleriJiic^ by which one may know 
" Truth infallibly : This is impoflible. 
^' It is known only ^ itfelf\ as iS^;/- 
^^ ^/>^^ is diftinguifhed from Twilight. 
^^ It is fo Jimpky fo evident^ and fo 
'^ luminous^ that it can have no 
" other Token, Proof, nor Badge, 
« but itfelfr 

But, if clear Evidence be from 
^/^^7r Ideas ^ may it not' be asked, 
Tf^hat it is that gives Light to /^^/^ 
Za/I^^j themf elves ^ ox Jlrikes out Light 

from amongji them? Are there 

not in Arts and Sciences (if the Ex- 
prcffion may be allowed) Syllables .^— 
Sy liable y in general, fignifies Compre^ 
henjion^ or ConneSlion^ or Combination. 
In Grammar^ for inftance, it figni- 
fies fewer or more Letters. — In 

D Geometry^ 
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Geometry^ the Syllables are fome ori- 
ginal Species of ^tmntity ; as Lines 
and Figures: As, for Example, a 
Triangle \ then a right- angled Tri- 
angle in a Semicirckj which makes 
a greater Syllable^ whofe Elements 
ft ill are Lines and Figures ^ &c. - — 
In the Under Jianding^ the Obj^s of 
Mind are Syllables^ and have their 
proper ElementSy every way extend- 
ing thro' ^7// Syfiefns if Knowlege. rr^ 
If /^^ Elements ox Principles are «»• 
known to the European^ is he not in 
the y2?;;?^ Darhtefs (PlatoV Cavern) 
with the Hottentot and ^c Laplander y 
the Chinefe and the Peruvian ? . . 

^' Truth (it is faid above) is 
*^ known only ^ ^^^; as Sunfi)int 
is diftinguifhed from Twilight ; and 
is lb Jimphy {o evidenty and fo 
^^ luminousy that it can have ]k> 
> ^^ other Token, Proof, nor Badge, 

*V but 7//^^;' Is not this in. Pi&^ 

lofophy like the . fakers Light In 
Meligion f 

Page 
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Page 32. Different Objects OF 

Reason.] There is this effential 

Difference between Art and Science, 
In the Way oiScienceyou do not want 
the Afliftance of Memory to form a 
general Idea, as you do in the Way of 
-«4r/.— There is no need oi Memory to 
underftand the general Definitions or 
Propefitions of Euclid \ as there is, 
for inftance, to know that Tar-water 
i& good, — Here you muft try Tar^ 
water in a Multitude of like Cafes, 
and accurately remember the Efiedt 
of each Trial, in order to fee the 
fame in every one. 

Page 36. Speculation.] — — 
To make the highejl abJlraB Specula- 
tions pleafant and eajy, is the main 
Point. And to make the Specula- 
tion of Icmer Subjects likewife eajy 
and pleafant, as join'd with the other, 
is ALL IN ALL. — Now this is done, 
by applying Averjion to whatever in- 

D 2 terferes 
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terferes with it. Let the Subjedl be 
whatever it will, it is not itfelf of- 
fenfive to the Underftanding, — If 
then I am to conlider the Subjed of 
any abftradl Speculation, I am not 
to put my Mind under Conjlraint : 
And, to make it free^ I haue only 
to remove other intruding ThougbtSy 
and the Mind will naturally move 
upon the Subjeft which I place be- 
fore it , and will do it with as much 
Eafe, as when it accompanies the 
Eyes in the Survey of a Prolpect. 



Page 36. Contemplation. ~— 
Is Contemplation Reafoning from 
Pri7tci'ples to Conclujions ^ or having 
in View that which is above Princi- 
ples^ the Sovereign Beauty, as re- 
lated to x}i\^ Jenfible TVorldy and to 
Ma7i in his moji improved State f 
What is the vo^v of Arijlotle^ and the 
V4V tx^v of Plato f 

Page 
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... . . / 

Page 44. Outward Things in- 
different.] Reafbn tells me 

there is no Good or Evil in outward 
Things ; and, confequently, nothing 
fo but what is in my own Power. 

This is a Doctrine which is imme- 
diately dictated by the Cause of All 
Things, which fays to me in the 
Language of /?^<^/^/^That fhe keeps 
. the Management of outward Things 
in her own Hands ; and fets them 
a-going in one unchangeable Order : 
That fhe leaves me nothing to do, 
but what fhe has left in my own 
Power ; equally free from all Con- 
cern for the Paji and Future ; nei- 
ther of which are to be regarded, 
but as the Confideration of them 
may be ufeful to my/elf y within 
myfelfr 

The Confideration of the ^ajl is 
ufeful in two Refpects ; as it is to be 
conneBed with the Future^ and as it 
may afford fome Light for the 

D 3 , Management 
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Management of the Future, And 
the Future is to be confider'd, tliat; 
Things within fnyfelf^ and what 
d^)ends on them in outward Be~ 
haviour^ may proce&d in a regular 
orderly Manner, according to Rerfon 
and Dejign. 

Without thefe. Life has nothing in 
it fatisfactory ; but, on the contrary, 
is dull, irkfome, melancholy ; afiRjird- 
ing no Pleafure in going ratimaUf 
CMi, none in the ProfpeB of doing 
fb, nothing in the kind in what is 
fajlf for Reflection. 

Let a Life full of Fears^ Trow 
hlesy and mean Hopes^ be plac*d in 
Oppofition, by way of Contraft, as 
*tis call'd, to a Life of Reafon and 
Philofophyy fuppofing both to be 
equally private and unfeen : — What 
fignifies this? — Who would not 
willingly not only weed out all thofe 
mifome poifonous Weeds^ but replienifh 
his Mind with the finefi Fhuoenf 
Who would not rather chufe to live 

in 



^, 



hr A beautiful jipdrtmeiHy^ t^esjf 
wl}ere forrounded with a deltghtftd 
^rofpeB, than in a foot hathfome 
Coty without a Prolpect any wajf, 
but what is odious and dtteficAh\ 
and where your only Re£)urce i% 
not to htow where you are f 



Page 45. Translation OF THE 
Composition op the Soul in thb 
TiMiEUs.} — — ^ " By the Mixture 
of that Being which is iivoariabli^ 
and, always the fame y with that 
which is variabky according to 
the Nature of Bodies, he produced 
a third Mean between them both. 
" And as to the Nature of Same 
and Different, he confiituted it in 
like manner, a Mean between that 
which is invariable, and that 
which is variable, according to 
the Nature of Bodies^ And now 
there" are Three, he takes and 
mi^es them all in One Idea." 

V 4 Page 
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Page 46. Men of Science.]- — 
Modern Mathematicians do but 
dream about Truth. The ObjeEis 
of their Underftandings are they know 
not what. They know not whether 
they are made^ or not ; whether they 
are Thantoms^ or Realities. — Modern 
Metaphylicians allow them no Reality \ 
but fuppofe they are made as the Soul 
is, out of nothing ; and that the Ex- 
iftence of external Things is neceilary 
to their Truth. 

This feems to be Mr. Loch\ Opi- 
nion. Does he not fuppofe the 
Underftandings of Men to come and 

go, like the Fruits of Trees ? 

And even with regard to Happiness 
and Good, your Men of Learning, 
in common with the reft of Man- 
kind, feem to have nothing in their 
Heads hut fenfible Ohje6is, or Imagi» 
nations formed out of them: Whilft 
the Philofopher hasi6/V own AAtftm con- 

neded 
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nected with the Universal One, 
prefent ^ery wberey always in View. 

This Aa/;x(wj/ is Platd% YAJOjidTautciiF. 
-ifV^^^i eiS'oSy that FIXED INVARIABLE 

Principle, which, amongft all the 
Changes and Revolutions of the ^t 
feBionSy keeps us xh^fame within. 

Plato calls it tolvtov^ from its Jixed 
and invariable Nature ; as he does 
the other inferior Part he^ov. 

The clo/e Connexion between thefe 
Two, and the Power of one over the 
othery fhews us plainly the Beauty 
and Order of Nature. For, by the 
Union and Harmony of thefe Two 
different and oppojite Principles^ 
Moral Beauty itself is form'd* 
Could they both bejixed^ or the latter 
brought injtp a regular Courfe of Con- 
formity with t\ic former, by any one 
Scheme or Refolution, withoutThought 
or Care in the Execution ofit^ Virtue 

WOULD NOT BE ViRTUE. Such, hoW- 

ever, is the vulgar Thought and Ex- 
pectation. 

Page 
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I*age 46. Opinion op Things.]— 
Rigit Opinion of 7%ings gives Tran- 
quility of Mind. By enumerating' 
the Things that can give me Dif' 
turbance^ and applying the general 
Opinion to eoery one of thefe Things, 
I find it true, that Right Opinion has 

this Efieft. This is my Cafe *to- 

day : — To-morro^y the otber Opinion 
of Things creeps into the Mind, and 
works much Difturbance there, with- 
out my taking any Notice at all of 
what is doing ; and I am in the dark 
to fnyfelfy and dreanty till I awake, 
and refledt on what has been doing 
within. Then I apply Right Opinion^ 
and all is well again. 

Having repeated this many times, 
I find Right Opinion to be Go(uiy and 
love it as fuch ; and Vulgar Opinion 
to be Evil. The oftener this is done, 
the more I eftcem and value Right 
Opiniony as Good', and the more 
I difefteem and abhor Vulgar Opinion,^ 

as 
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as Evti: And the more I ^aia 
efteem-and value my awn Reafin^ as 
it makes life of Right Opinion^ and 
that Original Reajon from whence; 
my own is derived. 

Hence the Neceflity of letting 
Right Opinion in xki^firongefi L,ight\ 
and of keeping it alive in the Mind. 
This muft be effe<9:ed by recovering 
and reviewing the Evidence ; by 
keeping the Mind in a proper Dif- 
pofition, and, confequently, ^zBody\ 
on the regular Motions of which dc-? 
pend the Motions of the Mind, 

Right Opinion is good for nothing, 
without the £^^9 of it : And the Ufe 
of it is from Reason, as it governs: 
Which, in this refped, tho' never 
taken iw)tice of as fuch by the World, 
is the Highest Good. 

What is the Governing Part ?— 
The Governing Part gives Laws 
(for inftance, the Laws of Temperance^ 
Fortitudey &c.) ; direBs and infpe&$ 
what is done with regard to thefe 

Laws, 
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Laws, or learns what new Laws are 
wanting ; and therefore reviews^ as 
well as looh forward^ and repeats 
this Work to the End of Life ; but, 
above all, is jealous of its own Autho - 
r//y, and cautious againft any Injur- 
reSiion againft it: For the main Strug- 
gle muft be to fupport the Govern- 
mcnt. 

Whatever Things have Order^ 
have Unity of Dejign^ and concur in 
One^ are ^arts conftituent of One 
Whole. — Self-Government muft 
form and preferve this in Life. And 
no Wonder, as all the SatisfaSiion of 
Life depends upon it; and imme- 
diate Uneaji7tefsy Ill-humour^ and 
^iffattsfaSiion^ attend the Want 
of it (as is abundantly evident from 
Experience) ; no Wonder, I fay, 
fo much Strefs is laid upon it, as 
to place Happiness and Good in it. 
Iam)e and Friendjhip to Some^ 
Candor and Civility to Ally depend 
upon it, as its EffeEls. Thefe^ there- 
fore. 
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fore, are Goods of ^fubordinate Kind, 

dependent on the former. 

There is a manifeft Difference in. 
the inward Features of Men. This 
appears from the Confideration of 
the Charaders of many particular 
Perfons ; that is to fay, their general 
Charafter, as they differ from one 
another. But the Charadler of each 
of them, as they live from Day to 
Day^ is not confider'd. But this 
Moral Beauty, which is to be pur- 
lued for its ownfake^ Hes in the Con- 
Jijiency and Harmony of th^ fuccejjive 
Actions from one Day to another. 
And this is the End and Aim of a 
good and virtuous Man^ as contained 
in his Profpe^l of To-morrow. 

Let the . Bufinefs then of Self- 
Government proceed accordirig to 
Art. A few general Laws or Rules 
will not anfwer the End. It is not 
fufficient to review^ infpect^ and di- 
rect ; there muft h^fet Laws^ efta- 
blifhed as in a State ; and the Re- 
view. 
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vkW) InfpeSion, and Dire<^ion, be 
referred to the Ohfervance or Non- 
ckfervance of thefe Laws ; and gem- 
ral Confultatims held for oiakii^ 
new Laws, or Amendments to oM 
ones. 

Probably the beft Way to learn 
this Art of Government is by Prac- 
tice '^ and to begin with the leafi 
Things. Think nothing too imon"- 
Jiderable to be recognized. Begin, 
few inftance, with Attention to every 
little thing that occurs in Solituds^ 
or in the Company of the meanefi 
Ferfons ; with Servants ; with my 
Family, For here is Right and 
Wrong in Things which arc over- 
looked, as indifferent, and not wordi 
Notice. 

This continual Attention to the 
inward Concern^ is not more conti- 
nual, conftant, and minute, than that 
of the Well-bred towards their out" 
ward Behaviour. The Principle of 
this latter Proceeding is, partly, be- 

caufe 
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cauie it is ri^ and hahdfime in. itfelf^ 
and paitly, becauie its handfbme and 
amiable Appearance gains Honcur 
and Refpect from abroad. — The 
Principle of \^c former is a Senfe, 
Opinion, or Belief, that it is Good 
in itfelf and the only Means of paf- 
fing away Life with mofi Satisfac-* 
tion, and /ea/^ Uneq^nefsy as well in 
private, apart from the World, as 
abroad, in the World. • — Now, as a 
Man muft be mofi unhappy, who 
takes with him a Deceiver, that 
flicks to him, and follows him every- 
where ; fo, on the other hand, is he 
happieft, when he takes with him it 
true Friend, who will never deceive 
him, but is conftantly guarding hastL 
flgainfl: Impopure and Deceit. Such 
a domeftic Friend or Compani(Mi is 
furdy nearer and dearer to him, 
than Father, Mother, Children, 
Friends, Acquaintance, Patron, or 
Pfyfaim, 

This 
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This Regimen is in general di- 
reded by a due Regard to the Order 
of Things within and without ; 
Reason within^ that from aBove ; 
the Order of Things without^ con- 
duced by the fame Caufe. 

Page 47. Custom and Fashion.] 
How comes it to pafs, that Cujlom 
and Fajhion have fo much Influence 
over human Affairs, as in a manner 

to govern the World f May not 

this be accounted for, from confrder- 
ing the Nature of the hmnan Mind? 
Tho' Cujiom and Fajljion go together, 
yet they are not xh^fame: For, in 
different Times^ and different Places^ 
Fashion varies \ but, in all TtmeSy 
and all Places^ Custom is xh^fame. . 
How does Fajhion take its Rife ?~ 
Is it not from fome One Pkrfm in 
Authority^ who gradually grows into 
Efteem, for fome new Difcovery^ or 

PraBice f This Perfon fliall be 

imitated Ages after his Na7ne is for- 
gotten, 
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gotten, or little more than his N(^me 
remains. 

Is it not ftrange, to fee how that 
Hot only the Manners^ but the very 
Understandings of Men, are 
moulded and fajhioned by Authors in 
Reputey and ^Doctrines in Credit t 
And that Mankind in general pay 
more Regard to Custom and 
Fashion than to Truth and 

^ATURpl 



Jpage 50. Truth general.]— - 
Let A ftand for One individual Tri- 
anghy in the One individual parti- 
cular Semicircle S. Let B ftand for 
another, in the fame Semicircle ; G 
for another, ^c, &'c. and 'P for an- 
other* Suppofe I knew A to he a 
right-angled Triangle^ in feme parti- 
cular manner or other (as by mea- 
furing) ; and likewife 5, and likew^ife 
C: From my knowing that thele 

E Three 
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Three p^rticulzlr Triangles in the 

Semicircle S are right-angkdy or 
even from my knowing that Twenty, 
or Thirty, or Ten tholiikttd iabmty 
are right-angled , I cani&dt jBfbm 
hence cOncludfc, that P in Ac £iB!ie 
Semicircle is a Hgk-at^hd pint.*^ 
Nay, fuppofe I could mtsdfett^ fto 
<wd^^ Numkr of Trian^ ittiffic 
fame Semicircle /S'; I catUit>t^ €Vtin 
by tUs^ conclude P in the Sdhicfr- 
de to be a right one. — Bu^ if I 
could Tome way or otiier mnifiire 
ALL the Triangles in the iaiii l^tnu- 
circle S^ and were afuf&i-l tiaid 
done it, I am then lik^nHbfe i^taf^ 
that I have, amoi^ the ¥eft^ Mttk- 
fured P, and that P, thercferfe, 1r a 
right-mgledTr tangle."'^ thatk isllOt 
my Idea o{ Many, nor ofNttmht.iixyr 
€>f Infniie^ that is my Standard here, 
without the Idea of a WitOLlB. 

Thus I underftand the 47Ui:«)f 
Euclid^ when' I underftand, - that 

. Every 
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EviHY right-angled Triangle has Sides 
in tbi ^^roportion there mention d^ 
And tho\ Mrben I am fatisfyingmy- 
fctf of the Truth of that Propofition, 
I have only in View the ftmple Forms 
oli right-angled Triangles^ without a 
Thought of their being any of them 
combined or connected with other 
Forms ; yet, when I come afterwards 
to know that all the Triangles in the 
Semidrde S above^mention d are 
s^Krangledy I iee at once this 
Ml induded in die All or Every 
frf the 47di Propofition. And this 
I take to be Plato % e^wSgc Tg^if;^^«a< 
mi^^Sopbifia. And the Cafe would 
be die fame, if I knew the like of 
fl/y the Triangles of Two fuch parti- 
cular Semicirdcfi as that mcntion'd, 
c(r of Three, or of afty Number} 
nay, of all Semicircles whatever. 
This ////, I ihould fee at once was 
induded in that Great All of the 
47th fiDopofitkai. — And thus the 

E 2 Mind 
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Mind feems to proceed in the moft 
ordinary Cafes. And thus, univct- 
fally, Nature, by one General 
Voice, fpeaking one thing after an- 
other, does, in reality, tell me all, 

inifJt.aciya wfp) TrayivVt 



Page 60. Induction.^ 
Nothing can be moreinftrudivediian 
what Arifiotle fays of the Method 
of acquiring Knowlege by iTiduSiim, 
If we join what he fays of Frtiddtfe, 
or the Knowlege of Particulars^^yrQ 
have then from him One General 
Rule for finding out Truth ui Moral 
SubjeSiSy and are let into the !^Stme 
•and Manner o{ Jludytng ourfihes\ 
which, in fhort, is thus .* — Bjr /«• 
fpeBing the Freseut , Lookl/fg'^haci 
on the Past, and Forecafling' the 
Future. — For this^ includes Pru- 
dence^ which includes 'Eo/SaA/a^^^rf*^*^ 
•Nay, the very /Vi?/«r^ of this.iBtty 
* . . thing 
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thing itfelf is learned by the fame 
Method : By many particular (p^avrta-^s^ 
I fhall come to know Prudence 
itself; what it is to mej and whe- 
ther it be ^^ccTic^ov lirninSi'Ji^ct. 

'Uv{i^Kl(t is a right State of Mind^ 
in which we conjider what is proper 
or ufeful to a certain End. — Suppofe 
the End I would obtain to be Eating 
plain Food with Pleafure^ and with^ 
out a Dejire of what is called Good^ 
Eating ; I thus confider with my felf 
before-hand : 

Every time I ufe Exercife aud 
Abftinence, I eat with Pleafure^ and 
my Spirits are raifed : 

To'day I ufe Exercife and Abf- 
tinence : 

To-day I fliall cat with Pleafure^ 

c. 

It may be obferved, that the End 
propofed by the prudent Man^ iti 
every Circumftance of Life, is good\ 

E 3 and 
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and thi ConRderatim of the Medr^^ 
by fyllogizing within himfelfi tnuft 
lik^wife (beUdes the Beauty of it, 
common to all otiier Reaibning) be 
Mgreeabk'y and it muft be much mor9 
ib, to attain the End. 

The Obfervation of o«e and the 
fam^i in particular pmpk . Things 
and fyllogizing on this Bott(^ 
makes the Harmony of Mind «wtli 
jenjible Things. — Hence, by the way^ 
1^i^ Beauty of the Sout% MtxtuN^ 
where Mind accompanies Sert/eevetfr 
where, —Thus, the continual Unlbh 
ot Senfe and Reafon^ in the Appti^- 
tibn of General Ideas to the P^- 
ikulart of Life, makes a fiff^ 
■'Clara&er. That which detetifiines 
the Agent tofucb a Condud, k the 
(jood he undcrftanda to be ih it. 
A thorough Idea of this Good is ixA- 
leftcd from Pra^fce ; and th«l Pf^ac- 
tice itfdf is fupported and -iHHlifl- 
taijied by tiiis v^ Idea^ ^niSlM^k 

loft 



loft W every kind of if, J 
j^et turijs ^noth^i- W^j. 



F*gfi65. JHa^mony pf Nature, 
^c] — The Author here follows the 
A^^ents, in taking this double View 
iof J^afurB^ con^dering her as pajftvey 

acid cppfidering her as activf. -^ r- 

Some of the Moderns ('^m to have 
AQ Othqr Notion of God, than as an 
^§f%bit0ct ; npf of the JVorld^ than 
119 & Building t 4gfoQ h93 Af ;iterials 
^Atcws) and, thde put together 
ftccf[^ding tp Art, fi ^<?r/a? is 
made. On this Hypothqfis their 
Imagination naturally gives Bounds 
to their World; leaving to itfelf 
a V^ Ff^ of $pace to range 
In .^yoi^d it, which they call I?^ 
THte ; becAuie ^y c^ al^ay^ ima« 

^y time inj^c. Tl;icy make the 
Bulk of the 6ui}ding, but i)pt the 

£ 4 Materials^ 
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Materials^ to have Form, Beauty, 
or Order. Whereas, ' according to 
the AntientSi there was no Part of 
Nature^ either within or without^ 
but what had the Stomp cwr Impref- 
fion of Divine Art, 

As to the Power of imaginings niay 
)iot one {M-efiime to be upon an equal 
Footing with any of the Modems f 
Let the' World of the Antients therc- 
-fore keep Pace, with their imagiitd 
Space \ let it indeed be bigger y that 
it may be, to a perfect Eye, a full 
Object ; and for a perfect Under- 
standing to difplay itfelf upon, a 
f ULL Subject^ 



Page 68, Commensurate ta'the 
Understanding, ^c!] — It may be 
objected, that Finite cannot compre- 
hend that which is Infinite ; and^tb^t 
fiothing befide what is infinite f;^ 
ftp infinite Cmfexions, 

Infinite^ 
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Infinite^ being that which exceeds 
any afftgnabh Finite^ cannot be com- 
prehended by it : But Infinite^ in this 
Senfe, evidently falls within the Com- 
prchenfion of the human Mind. 
Every general Idea is of larger Ex- 
tent : And were it not fo, we could 
not reafon ; nor would there be any 
fuch thing as Truth. — Every and 
All are impHed in every general 
Propojition ; but an Infinity of Things 
is only Some Things : And from an 
Infinity of Triangles having Angles 
equal to Two rights you cannot 
conclude that any Qne has. 

As to feeing the infinite Con- 
nexions in the Vifible Univerfe^ no 
doubt there is need of an Eye to 
take in the whole Obje& ; but there 
is no need of Ideas of larger Extent 
than the buman^ to judge of the 
Whole. 

Suppbfe we had Telefcopes that 
difcover'd the Univerfe to be fiUM 

3 with 
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with Solar Sjt/hms^ aod ^ Ifaac 
Nermtm% Theory of oyr ^ftem ito 
be trm^ we mould then fee the 
Whole moving according to on? 
juid the fame general Sjtft^m »f 



\ Page 70. PfiRiCLJBS,] i p> If 

Pericles knew what Mi]kd i$, ai;^ 
ihat Art, or the t^ry Being of Afit 
itfelf^ is dependent wpon '% andiront 
thence derived into the human Mfffd, 
was he not enabled by this me^m t9 
proceed in thcbeft and moft mafier/y 
Matifter, in order to attain Perfiaion 
osE his y^/^ — Would he net, without 
this Knowlege, have .gone on mm 
xxasmss hlindfdd ? 



• t 



V * 



Page 71. Order of THiNjG««^^«r 
:7iK Or^r of tf// 7%r^ is ietded 1^ 
lltt .CoYERKOR of all l&h^. . 'jUs 

wrong 
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wrong therefore in me to break in 
VLpoQ. this Order^ by defiring it to be 
otherwife than it is in any Cafe what- 
evo-. This is not fubmitting to God ; 
and, befides, it is making myfelf 
mijerable. 

But, in this Order of IthingSy there 
is fomething I ought to reverence, 
which I have myfdf a Share in; 
and this is ^^fnim (pctvragtiuv. My pafi 

Thaugbts and Artiom are nece§ary% 
I could not do otherwife. Now they 
are ^ft^ I can revievo them ; I can 
correct my Thou^ts, and renew my 
Att«Qpt; I can lay my Defign 
better. — Here again there is Error 
unavoidable. However, I am fttll 
Mafter of myfelf: I can ftiil re- 
new my pradical and fpeculative 
Thou^ts. I can £be again what is 
amifsf and endeavour to do better* 
And thus my Bu£nefs is Today ai 
TeJkrcU^, and To-mtrrifw as To-dsy: 

T% at laft, Te^y or To-msrrm 

clofei 
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dofes the Scene, and puts an End to 
the Action ; which is not broieti or 
interrupted, but Jimjhed and com- 
plete, as it is terminated accordii^ to 
Dejign, 



Page 72. Modern Moralist.] 
The common Error of our Modem 
Moralifis is trufting too much to 
Will. They who maintain that Men 
do ill KNOWINGLY (as they phrafe it)j 
have Reaibn to regard their Will 
more than their Underjlandmg, 
Thus is all Philofophy, or the Ufe of 
Reafon in moral Subjeds, fubverted 
at once. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury has vcrjr 
artfully undermined this IVgudicej 
by his borrow'd Story of an Amour, 
in which the Vanity of trufting to a 
Will fufficiently appears ; as well . as 
the Importance of reafoning with 
ourf elves upon the Motives. oS Aor 

tion. 
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. tion. ; For the more we lofe our 
Reafat, the lefs Power have we to do 
■■ what we pla^e ; znd the Jironger any 
Paffion grows in us, the weaker in 
proportion does our Reafon grow* 
The Knowlegc which the yoiing 
Nobleman wanted, ^ was that of the 
Enjtloi this Paflion ;which made ]\\m 
a Slofvi. Had he known this,, ib 
as to .prevent the Growth of his 

fPaiHon, He had .maintained his L^ 
^r/y, a^ done nothing ^«;^. And 
thus, could we. view . ourfelves witk 
regard to. the other. Paflions, which 
make Avarice, Intemperance^ luuxury^ 
Pride, Ambition, Coixardice^ Sloth^ 
fo as to keep llicm within thofc 
Bounds which Nature has fixed, 
we flaould in no Cafe, with , re- 
gard to ourfelves, or Mankind, ad 
amifs. 

But how is this Growth of thcfe 
Paflions to be prevented or oppofed ?r- 
By applying that natural Povder 

which 
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^hicfi Nature, has given tA for this 
l\irpaie,AvsRsiON or Rbssktmbmt. 
Sastf m applying this, we muft tdoe 
icare to have Cpurage not to he in ;a 
•P^ifion^ or difturifei, if at the &o)e 
lime we cannot focoeed in air moral 
Attempts ; but remember always tt> 
l&y, ** * You are come, O FdrHy^ 
M accoirding ta your dd Goftom, 
^ oi^y ^th you I am netf ; on^ 
-^ie^me^ For, other wife, ihiaPafltoiii, 
«M4dch is 4^flant to Reafbn,. wouM 
e its witfft ^ Enemies*'^ ? 
'he iVi}/»r^ of IMigs Gaimot be 




r •* • 



Page 73. Love of Tnum.] **• 
cttmiot be denied that there is 
titfally in ail Men, not conLy in 
atters of Speculation^ but likewi& 
PrMlitB. ailjove a£ Iraiib, ' For^ 






** Mjifc. Antoniff. 

in 
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in PmSHcCy no c^e does ami& wit- 
Hf^fyy but for want <^ hunaif^ 
■better. To aiiert that a Man dm 
ttfftift, kMwif^ betUTy is to talk of 
XMfwkge without Kfumkge. 

There can bfc no Knowlcge (ftrid^ 
^l^kittg) but wh€!n ^t Mind.is ipdet 
9nd calm, undiilurbed by Pailionft 
ncithin itfelf, or by ^jr irregular Mo- 
tions t^ Ac B^ii^. Modem Matht^ 
yftAtitians and Oameften iMti^t the 
ftruSbft T^^r/WMf^, in order to make 
the beft Ufe of theit Undtrfiandin^. 
The G*i»!J5/^ rcfetnblcs the Phil<«>- 
pher in me rclpefl: better than the 
Mathematitian \ his BuHnefs being 
ndt bare Theory, but how to fuit his 
^rdttite with his Speculation. 

Fdr the Rcafon before-mentbn'd, 
CMldretty ovfrk Perlbns, or V&£<x& 
In Liquor, ate faid to be incapable 
r>i Knifmkge. And he that rcfleds 
upon what he has done, and fays that 
he now knows better, may be faid to 

be 
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be in the Cafe with a Man in Liquor 
gvo\ynjo&ery or a.Jick Man that has 
recDver'd his Health. So thaty not 
<>nly /i6^/ Knowleg^ which falls undef 
the Head of Science, but likewiie 
that which falls under the Head df 
Prudence, depends uppn a ^iet and 
Calm within. 

Had this been the Stat^ oi Medea ^ 
Mind, (he could no more have cU" 
ftroyd her Children, than fhe could 
have removed a Mountain, She was 
</r«»i with Pajpon ; (he was f»^.- 
But ftill flie had the Appearance o£ 
Meq/bn. Something was in her Mind, 
which was the Caufe of this Diforder t 
For fhc thought it right, and could 
not help it. — This is allowed. 
Let her now recover out of her Sleep, 
or Dream, or Madnefs y and now 
flie finds her only Remedy in her 
Reafon, and that Kncwlege was the 
Thing flie wanted ; and that in 
reality fiie wanted it, and was there- 
fore mad. 

Every 
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Every one does that which^^w/ 
'good to him ; but depres and '^Jbe$ 
only what is ^ooaf /« /{Z^^* So dia^ 
if he does not underftand what is 
j^W in itfelf, he a<fts contrary to the 
IViJh or Dejire of i&/V ww Af/fr</. 
When therefore we ad /z/»^, 'tis 
thro' Ignorance^ or rather Madnefs j 
for 'tis then we are befule ourfehes. 
And the ready Way to act righ^ 
is to keep our Reafin, or govern- 
ing Part) in its proper Station. 
Hence, Virtue is Knowlege^ and 
Philosophy the Love oi Truth, 
'Tis nothing but freely exercifing 
the Mind on the Subjects oi Religion 

and Morality. If in Practice 

any thing is amils, 'tis for PF'ant .of 
Knowlegei nor can it be otherwife 
rectified, than by lupplying this 
Want : And the endeavouring to do 
better, is but endeavouring to know 
and underjland better ; which pro- 
ceeds from ^.Jincere Purfuit vcnALove 
of Truth. 

F Page 
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I'age 77. MonetS^ of Plato.1 r— 
The MifH^ is like the Eye,: which 
pp^s oil a Profpect whi^ had a 
Bebg hfiirei fupppfing it to be 4p 
GQnftitute4} that the Sight of oi\e 
•Object in the Profpect dep^ded pn 
the Sight of another. Neither the 
Objects, nor the Light by wb^i$^ 
ihey are feen, are generated^ ^^^ 
we difcover Truth, 'tis with,tlie 
inward. Eye as with the outward oas, 
when it fees a new Object. ; ^ - 

The Objects of the Eye 2sp;fyc^ 
to a Place: Thofe of the inward 
Kye accmipanj it wherever it • goes j 
and are either moveable from Place 
to Place, as Bodies are ; or clfe, if 
they are fixed, they belong to a 
Bei?igi 'wbichy in all Placet, is tks 



Page 80. Good ORtqiNAL.] rrr 
*' What is it, which at one time 

** raifc* 
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'* raifes Virtue fb high, and at an- 

*< other reduces it to iK^ing? 

-*♦ What Intervention, what Com- 

« pofition of Ideas?" -, The 

Aidwer to this Queftion will for 
evtr give Eafe. - — ^ From confider- 
ing, accxjrding to Piato, G00B9 
Orksinal, that Order of Being 
which is moft truly real, and of 
which whatever exifts in fenfibh 
Things, is but a ShadmiOy tranfitory 
lead changeable \ while die other is 
invariahUy and always the fame \ and 
ahvays at hand too, if We think it 
worth enjoying* 

Set this in Oppofition to Fancy, 
or that which pieces ; and rife from 
Particulars to this, which is univerfal, 
and comprehends all the other origi- 
nally, and where they have only any 
r^j/Exiflence.-'-i'ijr^cy, with its Ctmfe- 
quences. — What the Confequences 
of Famy towards this higher Order of 
Beauty f -*- To the Confideration of 
Things out of out Power, join this 

F 2 other 
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Other Cbnfideration, Wb&t Nature 
herfelf calls for^ or realfy isafifs. 
It may be • obferv'd, that Dejire dif- 
appointed, produces a greater how- 
nefsoi Spirits than that which arifes 
from bodily Pain, hard Labottryj^bf- 
^inenee, or Study ^^Tht Defire towards 
•Things out of our Power is tiie 
Caufe of Uneajmefs\ and thttefoi^ 
is as much an •Evil, and to' be 
dreaded as fuch, as Pain, or Labbiir, 
or any thing elfe which we cort»i 
monly fhun as evil : I mean, theie 
is a Foundation in the thing itfe^ 
for Averfwn towards it. • "a 

■ Outward Beauty, Grandeur, 'and 
Power, 2iit m Obje<fts of Dejtr*i^ 6t 
. but poor ones. There is fomediin'g 
within yxmr own Povcer rnore^^ heal, 
and more perfe&y in the kind. • •' 



Page 8i. Beauty.] 

fegA-UTY IN GENERAL Is HarfftOhjT Qt 

Proportion, adjiifiedbyMindnrPku* 
. . . Jon, 
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Jiffi whether it wifts in the Charac-. 
Mrs, of Mefty . in finfibU Things i\wber 
thsr of Art or Nature^ in any. Part 
cf the Univerfe^ or in the Whole.: 
j^nd. Moral Beauty is a Speciss 
tmder this Genus* ^ 

> If I am diiintcreftcd, andi give up 
aM outward Things, what have I 
If ft :^hat is. good, or valuable f .—■ — y 
You have that left which all Man* 
l^pd ; purfue- and admire in one fort 
of Things or . other j and that which 
is left to you is the heft of all the 
Sprts. — But you rauft refign even 
your Being for your Friend-, for your 
Country^ or for Nature, Be it fo ; 
in citherCafe the fame Reafon holds 
good ; *tis juft, handfomey and he- 
cotning,. 1 leave nothing behind me 
that is good, and have nothing to 
fear. 

Virtue and Honefty, tho* here 
joined together as One Thing, fhould 
rather be confider'd as Two : VirtuOy 
a§ iqcluding all. thofe Truths, or Rules 

F 3 .of 
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of Reafon, which regulate a Man's 
Charader, with regard to bifHfilfy to 
other Men, and the Order ofltingss 
And Homfty, taking in .-only tnofe 
which relate the Conduft cf Man 
with relation to other Men. • ' * 

To lay down our Life for bise's 
Friend, or Country, or freely rii^gn 
it to Nature, furely bclortgSf rslt&r 
ta Virtue than to Honefiy : At a 
Man, for not being a Vcmiflteef ill 
thefe Cafes, can never be diSe^ 
htavifi, or dtfhonefi. — V^tut^ in 
this large Senfe^ as it impdiei BeOUtyy 
Order, Symmetry, Confifieniy^ flf c, 
is an Idea which we may take from 
the Ck>urfe of Life of Soerdfes^ 
Plato, dPc. in th«r feveral Circtf ih- 
ftances and Situations in the Worid, 
and underftand by Virtue dktt trhkh 
is common to them all. 

This is Virtue itsiLI', d# that 
Species of the bVi*, or to «» of the Ao- 
tients, which they exprefs'd by *Ai»r" 

nothing 
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nbthing to do with feftpbh Things, 
and cxifts only in Mind ; as at Iri- 
angki or the Triangle itfelfi is that 
which is comfnon to all fenfihle and 
pafticular Tnangles$ £^d has non^ 
but a fnenuUy that is, the moil real 
Exigence m the World. — - As to thft 
Ideas o{ Virtue itfelfy and a Triangle 
itfelf, when it is confider'd how tnefe 
Two Ideas come into the Mind, how 
difficult xhtfoffner^ and how eafily 
the latter y the Reafon of the coft^ 
ceal'd Manner of the Antients wilj 
appear i^ a t^s^n and (ruts Lights 



Page 84. Idea of Virtu t.} — ^ 
Tho' we ought often to exert our* 
felves dire^Uy in the Sp^ulation of 
Virtue^ fo as- to cort^c^end. and 
contemplate it, as it ft^^s in a fir* 
fe£i- CharaBer ; yet^ if we dirdftl)^ 
aim at fiich PerfedicMi^ ■ and ari^ beni 
upon raifing our Chara<a;er immc- 
n^iately to this high Standard, 

F4 ^feilft 
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whilft wc arc thus purfuing Wifdom 
and Happimfsi we make ourfelves 
not only ridiculous^ but vtxy unbapfy: 
yVe fhall labour under a Burden ]too 
heavy for us to bear. And yet, per* 

haps, without Tome Attempts of Uii$ 
kind, we fhould hardly know 

m 

^id valeant iumeri, quid ferre 

recufenu 

On. the contrary, if we proceed the 
other Way, by applying our Aver- 
sion to what is wrong in ..the Af-' 

feSiions, we may be more eafy within 
ourfelves, and more fuccefsfuUy at- 
tain our End. And, indeed, what is 

. inore beautiful and amiable, than this 
fmple and modeft Diipofition of Mi&d 

.. itfelf, in which we ape contented and 
fatisfied with what is in our Power 
of Virtue and Knowlege^ as well. a? 
(^ outward Things ? 
— . ■ . i^ 
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Page 85. Harmony with Na- 
ture.] To harmonize with Na- 
ture^ is to leave the Order of Things 
without to her Management. And 
this is butjufi. — This Order kJhceJ 
and unceniroulahle. We have no- 
thing to do with it, becaufe we. can 
do nothing with it : And as Nature 
in this refped will have her Way, 
fo 'tis beft ^tjhould. — This is her 
frjl Carey that we meddle not with 
thofe Affairs of bers^ in which we 
are not concerned. — Her next is this, 
to employ her whole Force in thofe 
Things, in which She is concerned^ 
and We tooy but we much more ; 
I mean, thofe Things which fhe has. 
placed within ourfehes ;— in the Ma- 
nagement of thefe Affairs to assist 
and REWARD our Endeavours. The 
latter fhe will do, by beftowihg 
Healthy and outward Succefsy fo'far 
as fhe can cmfiflently with jfier out- 
wwd Eftablifhment 5 and with Peace,. 

Quiet, 
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Quiet, Tranquility, Freedom, Tempe- 
rance, Fortitude, Juftice; with Faith, 
Candor, Civility, to all Men ; with 
Lpre and Friendfhip to other&y with 
#hom we afe more nearly Gdncerlied. 
iLhe former (he will do, by iiraparting 
l^MXKnowlege (fo fail as we labour for it) 
OR which the before-mention'dgcxsd 
thiE^ depend. She forgives all. that 
ifr pail : But, as it is in your Potvep 
to look back on the pafi^ and as fiidt 
iLefledion may be of the ^eateft. 
Ufe to you for th&futurey this^fbiik 
expeds of you, and nothing mocQ 
«^ith regard to the pafl* And wha^ 
ijfilates to xh<6 future, her. Commands 
are Aill the fame, td confine yoll^ 
whole Force to what is iHymtf otvfu. 
Power, having nothing to do with 
hr Manag&nem, 



• •• « 
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page ^6. Truth.]— ^ — fiefides. 
Temperance^ Liberty, and Hdr^ 
NES^TY, Truti? Jikcwife is ii«cefl*arjr 
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in a virtuous ChdraBer, Withdtit 
TfttJTrij the foraier arfe I knoMr i\<A, 
what: Hortefiy is abft^utely «€*• 
pendent on Liberty^ 2xA LnheH^^ 
without Hvif^, i$ a mai£j(i'd ^ bfok^ 
half-form'd Thkg. -^ 

By Liberty, I nnderftand Ff^ 
dom from thofe Pafliom whieh are 
lai^ froitti the^/rte; or tmprejffiiii^ . 
outward 'things ; of from art Op^etf^ 
k£ Geed and B/vil in them. Bf 
oiii^dfd things^ arfe undetftood tlife 
C&urfe of Nature^ as but Life aft^ 
Bei!^ Spends upoifk it ; the C^Hiek^ 
of M«^j 'W'ith tlieir" Chara^erSy Mid 
die ^<r/b of ^r/ ; and the ^of^ 
fifions of the Great, — What isPgoSd^ 
or tviiheriiy is to be fettled t^ dite^tf 
Truths which fhew Man as he li^ itt 
his natural State^ and wlmt hiis ^e^tt^ 
ral Wants are. — In aH thi^ MaSji is 
confider'd as he is in himfelf. 

Honesty relates to Moi^ndi 
There is fomething^Wia it: A*te 
^er^ A^ioii rek^g t6 MaiiiSnd* 

ther« 
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there ffiufi be fomethingypc/W j and 
the feveral Species of thefe foetal 
ASiiom muft be determined by every 
one according to his Circun^ftances, 
a^ Particnjars fall in his Way \ iome 
comprehended under one Species^ 
fome under another. ..-, 

Truth. — There are proper Rea^ 
j(^ (natural to the refpedive Sulj/eifPs) 
on which Liberty and Homfiy^^tr^ 
pend : But thefe are not fiifSuaent 
to complete the virtuous Cbcara&er, 
The evidence, Nature, and Qertaiiity 
oi thefe Reafons mud ,be determinecjl} 
and the Theory of the Under/ianding 
made complete^ in order to fini(b 
Independency 3 and take oiF Admira^- 
tion from what is commonly efteei9*4. 
as excellent in the fhining CharaBert 
of the World. 

. A right Behaviour to Man^n^y 
but more particularly with regard 
to the Reverence y, RefpeBly Efleem^ 
and Admiration of them, depends 
in cwry Inftance on the Knon^eg^ 

of 
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hf Mankind. — To be al'Waysloc^^^ 

intQ one s-filf^ feeing one's otvn Fauhi^ 

withbut looking abroad^ is tht fbirfe 

Way of thinking too meaniy of dr^s 

felf, and too highly of other Min.^ -^ 

What is there in our learned MoHerm 

to be admired ? ~ What Knowlege 

have they of human Nature f — 

What of God ? — What fecret Ways 

have they of acquiring Knowlegeahd 

Ability r - What Skill in the Ways 

of InduBion^ Syntbejis, and Analyfis f 

Bu^ fomc of them, it feems, are 

admired for \x^vi^ Mafiers of Lan* 

gtiage, and the ready Ufe of it f — 

Be it fo : — Is not this hhiYityfoon at'- 

tainedf — Truth lies much deeper than: 

Words. What is there in the PoHtey 

or the Me?t of Breedings to be 

admir'd ? -- What in thofe diftin- 

guiflied by Fortunes and Titles f — 

What in fome of a grander CharaBerf 

What are their real inward Features^ 

compared with their outward Airs 

of Wifdom, Learning, Importance, 
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9fe. '." Is there not fome Siandateff 
by ¥^ich the feveral Characters 
«bove-mention*d may be judged; 
find by which it may be dUcover*d 
how they them&lves, with dl thei( 
Admif crs, wander in Darhnefs f ' 



Page 88. Knowlege of Our- 
selves.] "--^^hilofophyy as it teaehes 
. ns the Knowlege of ourf elves ^ feems at 
firfl Sight to be no deep Study, in 
the Writings of Xenopbon^ the -^idfl 
of Shaftesbury^ arid particularly ' of 
Arrian^ it carries the Appearance tS. 
a Work rather of CwnmorirSmfe diaii 
epcurate Reafoning. But this is wily 
Appearance: It is in reality the 
deepejl of all Studies^ and requires 
the clearefl Head, and moft accurate 
Underflanding : And tliis not only 
in the higher Subjedls, but the lower 
ones ; not only as we {land reldted 
to God, tht Chief Beauty, and Sove- 
reign Goody but in what relates to 

ourfelves^ 



SfirfiheSy. as moral ^gmi$% OndfoeU^ 
Creatures* . . ». 

Together with what is moft Aib>- 
lime ia Speculation, it contains not 
only what is commpn to the Sciemts 
of the Learned y but what is cpnai^ 
mon Xp all Arts', and in both 
refpeds is truly excellent. 

Page 92. Definition accorb- 

ING to Plato.] '^lato% full 

Meaning in this Place of the «S<?- 
phiJUMy cannot be taken from Ex> 
amples of geometrical Dermnjirch 
tions ; and, for that Reafon, he 
makes ufe of other Examples. —^ 
Every AtJ^oj, according to Arijlotk^ 
in his iirft Book of the Soul (where 
he feems to oppofe Timausy but, in 
reality, explains him) is either ofw/*«, 
or aTToS'&^ii : And it is of the fornier, 
I think, Plato gives us Examples. 

Let A ftand for fuch a Genutf 

as, aVwaAifivW : B, for fuch a Genus, 

as Jrtijl', C, D, E, F, G, H, ^e, 

4 for 
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fbr the feveral Subdivifioris of B: 
Then, as I take it, Tlaio\ Proceed- 
ing is in reality thus : 

Every A h B; every B is either 
C or D ', therefore every A is either 
C or D. And now, it appearing 
at Sight, that rio^isC, the Con- 
clufion is in reality this, Every 
^ is 2). — And now he proceeds 
again ; Every y/is Z); tfvery D is ei- 
ther E or F; therefore every A is 
either E or F. And here, agaiii^ 
it appearing at Sight, that no v^ is 
E, the Conclufion is, Every.^isF. 
Again ~ Every A k F; every F is 
cither G, orH; therefore every ^^ 
is G, or H. And here, again, it 
appearing, that no A is G, the Con- 
clufion is, Evciy y^ is H. -' And 
thus he proceeds, till he comes to 
that which diftingiiifhes ^ from all 
other things. ~ Let H (for Example) 
be the particular Mark by which A 
is thus diftingui(hed : Then this is 
the moft complete AoVo« of Aj viz. Ah 

H, 
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Hi and F, and Z), and B ; colled*^ 
ing all the former Conclulions inta 
one Propofition. 



Page loi. TO AIA TI nPflTON.] 
ThdX'isJirJi^ on which the reft tang. 
That is Jirjij and the Principle of. 
Science^ which if you take away, 
there is no Science, Knowlege, Rea- 
fon, Opinion, or Underflanding ; 
and which if you grant, all the reft 
follow. 

Science is of Univerfals^ and 
Things immutable and eternal: That 
therefore which is prior to it, muft 
be immutable and eternal ; and every 
U7tiverfal is One common to Many : 
If Many is noty there is no Univerfal ; 
and if Beings Sa^ne and Differe7ity 
are ;/^/, Many is ;;{?/ ; every One of 
which il^^^ conlifts, /V, or has 
J5f/>/g- belonging to it ; and Being 
is the fame in every One of thefe 

G M^^'; 
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Many : And if thefe Ones are not 
each different from another, they 
are not Many^ but One and thtfame 
individual Thing- — ■ Difference there- 
fore is prior to Many^ as well as 
Being and Same. And thefe. are 
univerfally in every other Univerfalj 
and are to Univerfals^ as Untverfais 
are to Particulars. 



Page 1 06. Philosophy moder*! 

AND AiSTiENT.] There have 

been fome Perfons w^ho imagined thejr 
could underftand Sir Ifaac Newtafi\ 
Philofophy, M^ithout any previous 
Acquaintance with the Mathematics. 
But this Abfurdity is apparent and, 
obvious. — There is another Abfurdity 
of the like kind^ tho' not fo appa- 
rent and obvious, wliich Men are 
apt to fall into, with regard to the 
Speculations of the Antients. For 
there are certain "Truths ^ acquired* 

by 



by a lotig Exercife of Reafon^ ^ both in 
particulars and likewife in thofe Syb- 
jedts that are x£iO^ general^ as much, 
perhaps, out of the Reach of 
the greatefi Mathematician^ as his 
Speculations are above the Capacity 
of fome thit are now called Mathe- 
maticians. 

This is unobferved by the Learned: 
And they imagine, that, had the 
Antients fpoken out their Minds 
plainly, they fhould fully have un-^ 
derjlood them. There are few^ very 
few Men, who think, that, by ^;/- 
others Underftanding, they themf elves 
may not underftand. But Mankind 
are not to be made any more truly 
knowing than happy^ by another^ 
Underfianding. — There is no Man 
can at once convey Light in the 
higher Subjedls to another Man's 
Underftanding, It muft come into 
the Mind from its own Motions 
within itfelf : And the grand Art 

G 2 • of 
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of Philofophy is, to fet the Mind a- 
going ; and, even when we think 
nothing of it, to ajftjl it in its La- 
hoar. And, with regard to (p^ovwn^^ 
as well as y«$, the Antients never 
attempt to lead you into Knowlege 
by a continued Chain of Reafbning : 
On the contrary, they write in fuch 
a Manner, as to force yoii to thtTik 
for yourfelf. 



Page III. Mind every-where*] 
Let Socrates htjiill livings with the 
fa?ne Knowlege^ or Stock of general 
Ideas : Let him have his Manfibn, 
not in the Ely fan Fields^ but in fome 
Star : Let him have Eyes and Ears 
to fee and hear what paffes on this 
Earth ; and let him have no other 
general Knowlege but what he had be- 
fore ; but let him have the particular 
Ideas ofyoUy and me^ and ez^ery other 
Ltdividual. Now, as he will be- able 

to 
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to judge of my Charader and yoursy 
£o he will of every other individual 

^erfon. Thus Socrates^ by the 

fame Mind he had former ly^ will be 
able to underjiand and judge of all 
the Charaders of Men on this Earth. 
If there be other Men in the reft of 
the PlanetSy he will know all their 
Charaders by the fame general Ideas 
he made ufe of to judge the Men on 
Earth. And, in Hke manner, if the 
whole Univerfe be ftock'd with fuch 
Creatures as we 2iX^jhyt\iQ fame general 
Ideas he will likewife judge of the?n^ 
and JiTtow what they are.-— 'Tis 
evident, his general Ideas will ac- 
company his particular ones to the 
remotejl Sphere ; and he will be able 
to know what pafles there^ as well as 
you and /, by the fame general Ideasy 
know what pafles where we are at 
prefent.So far Socrates will be every- 
where : And thus, by only adding 
thp Perception of Particulars to fuch 

general 
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general Ideas as we have, the Idea 
of a God may be form'd, — Thus,; 
Socrates has it in his Power to be 
every 'where^ or, in learned Lan- 
guage, is, SwdfAci^ every-'wherey by' 
turning his View fuccefUvely towards 
any Objedl in the Univerfe^^ as he 
pleafes j but God is olfAoc ttocvtccx^^ 

If it be thought ftrange and 
wonderful, that Socrates fhould 
have fuch infinite Senfe of Hear^ 
ing and Seeing^ I think it much, 
more ftrange and wonderful, tliat, 
by the Help of a few general IdeaS:^ 
compar'd with that infinite Numher 
of Particulars^ which he obfervcs in 
the particular Charadlers of Men 
throughout the Univerfe, he fhould 
l?e able to judge and know fuch an 
Infinity of Characters. 

Nor have I, methinks, done So- 
crates fo great an Honour ^ nor would 
he think if fo great a Happinefs, were 
he really in the high Station I have 

placed 
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placed him. IXi^o^^riUnderJiandirigp 
leryjng his own particular Perfonl 
and all that belong'd to it, gave hiiii' 
mqre Worth and Happinefsy than 
when employed in furveying an In- 
jinity of Particulars. Here lay his 
Excellency \ for, take away his Un- 
derstanding, and, v^\^\i\^ infinite 
Senfe^ he becomes a very Brute, 

This Perception of Particulars in 
God, Xenophon exprefles by the 
Word o^s^aA^o?^ as he does thefe ge- 
neral Ideas by (p^ovncns^ in the Dialogue 
of Socrates with Arifiodemus. 

The Pythagoreans diffufe the Soul 
throughout the Univerfe every-where^ 
and bring it out from the Center 
every-wherey and with it furround the 
Univerfe. — By this, as I take it, they 
rather fignify what Xenophon means 
by o9^aA/^o$^ ' than what he means by 
^^5, or (p^ovrio-is. In the old TimceuSy 
indeed, there is no mention made of 
this Diftindtion : But Plato feems to 

have 
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have made it ; for he places - »-»« in 

the outer Sphere^ furrounding tjie 
reft ; and gives it a Communication 
with all that is within y by which it 
underftands all that palfcs. Me takes 
care to unite »«« with cipSaA/Ao's, • 

The Truth is this j the Pythaga- 
reans feem to expreis the . Percep- 
tion both of Setife and Mindy by dif- 
fufing the Soul every-where through- 
out the Univerfe. But Plato has 
taken care to diftinguifh Senfe from 
Mind\ and, at the fame jcime, to 
make them accompany one anoihir 
every-wbere. In xh^ outer Sphere be 
has placed Mind (which is always 
the SAME, and invariable), and 
given it a Communication with the 
variable Parts of the Univerje, 

Page 135. One Idea THROUGH 

ALL Manys, cifc] There is a 

beautiful Oppofition in the Expreflion 
which flrikes a Light upon the Whole. 

By 
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5y Or^ Idm tbrough all Many% wraft 
tip in One (thro' m)ery general Jaea 
of every Syllogifm in every Art and 
Science) no more is meant than what 
I call a Monad^ confifting di Beingy 
fame and different. ~ An dit is proper 
to fay they are wrapt up i?t 07tey as 
every One of Many in general conllfts 
of thefe Ideas. 



Page 144. God On-e.^ — ! 

The Reafon given by Spinofa that 
God is improperly called One^ is, 
that One is a relative Thing; and 
that we call a thing 0;^ with regard 
to its Exijience^ and not with regard 
to its Effence. ~ But why has not One 
and Many J and every One of ^^y^ry 
Manyy Effence^ as well as other 
Things ? 

In Truth, God is One itself ; 
and is V£ioikjuJlly2iVidi properly defin'd 

by 
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by One, as He is the E fence of every 
Manj^ 5 and, confequently, of all the 
infinite Combinations and Hartftonies 
refulting from them. 
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by Ohej as He is the Effence of every 
Maf^ 5 and, confequently, of a|l the 
infinite Combinations and Hartfumies 
rcfulting from them. 
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